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(Coneluded.) 


Then, with a shriek that rent the surrounding air, they, one 
and all, mounted their respective steeds, and soaring in the skies, 
flew away like so many -wild geese, all ina row. It ought to 
have been noted at the time, that after the old woman had made 
the mark of the forked tail, by which she became fast bound to 
the fraternity, and shared their punishment, the little man had 
given her a broomstick, with strict injunctions to take as good 
care of it as a sportsman does of a first-rate steed. On this, 
then, she mounted the moment the alarm was given, and wend- 
ing her course towards the west, where lay her home, flattered 
herself she would soon be out of the reach of danger. 

But whether it was that the broomstick had not been properly 
exorcised by the little man, or that the old woman did not man- 


1} 


age it with sufficient skill, I know not, but certain it is that the | 


rest of the witches left her far behind in their flight. With all 
her chirraping, and spurring, and jogging of the knees, she could 
barely rise above the trees, and her speed was little more 
than that of an ordinary pedestrian. Seeing this, the whole 
crowd turned their attention to her, and began a pursuit that 
threatened the most alarming consequences. The old woman 
whipped up the broomstick, and the pursuers ran after, hurling 
clubs and stones, and shouting maledictions, until they came so 
close, that just as she was about to cross a small river that lay 
in the way, the foremost man seized hold of her cloak behind, 
which caused her in the hurry of unloosing it, to let go the 
broomstick, and it fell to the ground. She had just time to be- 
come invisible, which she did by muttering a little charm, when 
the whole body of pursuers coming up, to their great disappoint 


| 


ment, found nothing but a broomstick. This they threw into the | 


stream, where it hissed like a red-hot ploughshare, to the great 
dismay of the beholders. 


In memory of the mysterious disap- 


pearance of the old woman, and the hissing of the broomstick, 


the stream has ever since been called the Mystic river. 

In the meantime, the old woman having lost her magic steed, 
pursued her way stoutly towards New Amsterdam, occasionally 
trying her hand at her new vocation, and finding to her great sa- 
tisfaction that she did very well, most especially excelling in 
sticking invisible pins and needles. At length, after an absence 
of three weeks, she arrived safe home; and the first thing she 
saw was neighbour Rinier counting his money, which she found 
had increased several Dutch ducats during her absence. At this 
she was very much incensed, and resolved to set about reveng- 
ing herself without delay for the imaginary injuries that luckless 
wight had inflicted on her at various times, most especially by 
making money so fast. 

During the absence of the old woman, Rinier had pursued the 
even tenor of his way. He attended to his garden, went every 
day, except Sunday, to market, from whence he always returned 
with his cart empty and his purse full ; smoked his pipe in peace, 
and grew to love money more than ever, the more he had. It 
happened one day as he was at work in his garden, as was his 
custom, bright and early in the summer-morning, he was accost- 


ed by one of the smallest women he had ever seen, all his life | 


before. She was so little, that he took her for a child of three 
or four years old, until, on a closer scrutiny, he discovered she 
was full grown. He wondered who she could be, and where she 
came from, for the garden-gate was always shut to keep out the 
Bowery boys, and it was impossible she could have come through 
the house-door, which was in like manner barred against all in- 
trusion when Rinier was at work in his garden. 

The little creature made him a mighty low curtsey, but with 
sn air of dignity, showing that she thought herself somebody, 
and would not have so demeaned herself had she not come to 
ask a favour. Rinier in return pulled off his hat, scraped his 
left foot, and bowed almost as low as the little woman had curt- 
sied. Before he had time to ask her what she wanted, for he 


| 


he would take for it, to the mother that bore him, who was bu- 
ried at Harlaem, close by the great windmill. In vain did the 


little woman conjure him in the most touching manner; Rinier | 


continned inflexible ; the little woman went away without the 


said Rinier, *‘ what harm can such a little thing as you do!’ But 
he answered like a great blockhead, for he ought to have known 
that there is sometimes a great deal of the Old-Boy in a little 
woman. 

The next morning when he went into his garden to plant a late 
crop of peas, he discovered, to his astonishment, that his bed of 
tulips, which, as a genuine Hollander, he valued as the apple 
of his eye, was all turned into an infamous weed, which the 
learned have since nicknamed Stramonium, the Lord forgive 
them for it. “ Wat blikslager!" exclaimed the good man, for 
he was too pious to swear, though it must be confessed, since he 
began to grow rich and hoard money, though he prayed and read 
the Bible as much as ever, it did not do him much good, for he 


| was always thinking about his ducats. 


At first he refused to believe his eyes ; but was obliged to be 
convinced at last, and with a perplexed and sorrowful heart be- 
gan to dig up the infamous intruders on his beloved bed of tu- 
lips. He was not much of a believer in witchcraft, but this time 
could not help suspecting some of the gentry from Naumkeag 
had been playing their pranks with him. He never thought of 
the threatenings of the little woman that visited him the day be- 
fore, as he dug up the loathsome weeds ; and not to lose time, 
planted salad in its place 

The next morning, going as usual into his garden, he was 
struck dumb at seeing every thing turned topsy-turvy. His ra- 
dishes were changed into wild turnips; his salads to mullins ; 
his onions to rag-weed ; his potatoes to paving-stones ; and his 
cabbages to great toadstools as high as his head. ‘ Onbegry- 
pelyk !"’ exclaimed he, and if he had not had his pipe in his 
mouth, ten to one he would have got into a great passion. As 
it was, he stood staring with his eyes wide open, puffing out 
such volumes of smoke that the people of New Amsterdam 
thought it was a great fog rising out of the Collect. * Tam be- 
witched to a certainty,” said he to himself as he thought of the 
little woman that came to ask him for a tulip 

This was the very day the old hag came back from Naumkeag, 
after being made a witch, as I have before related ; and now 
poor Rinier was placed between two fires as it were. The first 
thing she saw was Rinier counting his money, and she found he 
had added several pieces to his store during her absence. Upon 
which she fell into a great passion, and determined to be reveng- 
ed on him the very first opportunity Accordingly, that very 
night she came into his room to stick a few pins in his back, but 
finding him reading his Bible, she went out rather faster than she 
came in, for witches have a great antipathy to the good book, 
seeing they can do no harm to any person while he ts reading it 
But she took good care that he should read his Bible no more, 
for as soon as Rinier began to snore, she stole it away, though it 
burnt her fingers terribly 

Then it was that she commenced her diabolical experiments 
on the poor man, who from that time had no comfort by day, nor 
rest by night. Sometimes as he lay awake in the middle of the 
night. for he now hardly ever slept soundly, he would behold a 
crowd of fantastic and terrible figures, like nothing human, flit- 
ting back and forth about his room; sometimes lighting on his 
pillow and sgicking pins in him, grinning and chattering all the 
while. Sometimes one of them would sit down on his breast, 
and glare upon him with her great goggle eyes till he would 
have shut his own, if he could have done it. But his faculties 
were all swallowed up by terror; he could neither stir hand nor 
foot ; and there he would lay, until at lest, with a violent effort, 
he would throw himself from his bed, shaking and sweating in 
agony. The monstrous figures would then laugh aloud, not like 
Christian people, but with a hollow chuckling that seemed to 
come from no one knew where. 

Often when poor Rinier set forth of a morning with his mar- 
keting—of which he now had special little, seeing almost all his 


|| garden truck was metamorphosed as I have before related—his 


was somewhat phlegmatic in his speech, the little thing walk- | 


ed, or rather tripped up to one of the most beautiful tulips in 
the garden, and begged him to give it to her, as she longed for it 
mightily. 


Rinier said, rather roughly, that she would long for it a long 


time, unless she put down twelve stivers, which was the lowest 





fat pony, who had all his lifetime before behaved in the most 
obliging and peaceable manner, would begin to kick like a devil 
incarnate, breaking Rinier’s shins, staving in the head-board, and 
finally obliging him to jump out. Then he would neigh with all 
his might, and dashing down the side of the hill, upset the little 
cart with all its contents right into the Collect 


He was accustomed to sit at his door of a summer evening, 
with his pipe in his mouth, listening to the croaking of the frogs 
with which the Collect at that time abounded, and the chirping, 


|| buzzing noises of the thousand little fry of animals and insects 
tulip, threatening vengeance in a mysterious manner. * Pooh!” | 


which the kindly warmth and genial showers waken into life and 
music. People may say what they will, but there is something 
to my mind irresistibly soothing and delightfully melancholy in 
this nightly concert. It is in harmony with the sobriety of eve- 
ning, and with the gentle emotions of the heart. 


solace was denied him 


But now this 
Clouds of moschetoes would rise from 
the swampy borders of the Collect, wing their way by the sound 
of their trampets towards Rinier, and, in spite of the smoke of 
his pipe, settle on every part of his bare skin, inflicting stings 
that seemed to come from poisoned needles. Then he would be 
obliged to flee into the house, shut the doors and windows, and 
deprive hunself of the balmy air and soothing concert 

As he sat thus one delightful evening twilight, smoking his 
pipe and pondering on his manifold persecutions, all at once he 
was alarmed by a great commotion in the Collect, which bub- 
bled up in all directions as if agitated by some internal convul- 
sion. Ina little while it subsided, and st 
vast array of bullfrogs 


ightway he beheld a 
water, and making 
their way directly towards him, with a confusion of tongues 
enough to confound the whole universe 


emerging from th 


They came hopping 
forward, the regulars in as good order as one of our militia train- 
ings, followed by a rabble of little frogs, who, not being able to 
bear arms, straggled along in the rear like boys at a procession, 
kicking up a great dust, and adding their shrill pipings to the 
general concert. Each of the full-grown troop was armed with 
a formidable bulrush, which he flourished in defiance as he fol- 
lowed his leader, a frog of about the size of a young bull, and 
whose sonorous voice, as he marshalled his forces, sounded not 
unlike a cracked bell 

As this formidable array mounted the hill in front of the abode 
of the astonished Rinier, the commotion of the population in the 


immediate neighbourhood was indescribable. The little urchins, 


| who, according to the instinct of boys and pigs, were paddling 


about in the soft ooze of the Collect, when they saw this tre- 


mendous rising of the frogs, ran away shouting with all their 
might; the dogs barked, the hens cackled, the pigs grunted and 
squealed, and a flock of geese, belonging to Alderman Bodde- 
peepe, set up a mighty alarm, as, half swimming half flying, they 
made for the opposite shore. Never since the great eruption of 
frogs into the town of Windham, recorded in the history of Con- 
necticut, was there such a consternation created by these ani- 
mals among a christian people. 

* Goeden hemel !" exclaimed Rinier, “ what the duyvel has 
got 


take possession of mine house 


into these varments now! I believe they are coming to 


An! I almost 
wish they would, for it is little better than a purgatory to me 


God bewaar us! 


now,” added poor Rinier, sighing out a great cloud of smoke. 


Seeimg them coming directly towards him, he fearfully ran away 


into his garden in hopes of avoiding them, but what was his dis- 
may when he discovered, by the burning and itching of his skin, 
that it was nothing but a thicket of thorns and briers from one 
end to the other. To complete the measure of his miseries, when 
he went to count his ducats next morning, which he always did, 
let what would happen, he found nothing but a bundle of shin 
plas fers ’ 

“The cup is full,” cried Rinier in despair, meaning thereby 
“O! Saint Nicholas: Saint 
what will become of me, miserable wretch that I am. 


that the stocking was empty. 
Nicholas ! 
I am befairyed, bewitched, bedeviled, and bebullfroged ;—assist 
me, good Saint Nicholas, or most assuredly I shall run mad and 
But the good saint came not at his call, and that night 


die. 


| he went to bed as if he never meant to rise again. 


Tt was a dark and dismal night, for the sun was just crossing 


the line, and the elements were in great commotion, as if one 


half the world was laughing at his coming, and the other weep- 
ing his departure. The rain fell in torrents, the thunder rolled 
overhead, and the lightnings flashed so vividly through the crevi- 
ces of the doors and windows, that Rinier covered his head with 
the bed-clothes, though he was almost smothered to death 

* Rinier'—Rinier '—Rinier!"” 
pausing ominously cach time it uttered his name 


exclaimed a deep hollow voice, 


Rinier answered not. He was speechless with terrour. 


1 


* Rinier'—Rinier !—Rinier !""— cried a little tiny vojee, with 
like pauses each time. 


Rinier answered not. He had jumped out of bed and was 
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saying his prayers, and making good resolutions as people gene- |! denly become degrading. Who could think of tilling or being 
contented with an hundred acres of land, when thousands of | 


rally do when they think their last hour is come. He called 
again on the good Saint Nicholas, and this time he called not in 
vain. A voice straightway replied, seemingly close to his ear, 
which he knew to be that of the good saint, and being encou- 
raged by his presence, raised his head, and looked around him like 
one just waking from some fearful dream. Just at his bedside 
stood the jolly litthe man, his cheeks ruddy with health, his heart 
light with good spirits, and his eyes beaming such bright bene- 
volence, that the room was as light as day. In one corner stood 
the little fairy he had met in the garden, with her face to the 
wall; and in another crouched the wicked old woman. They 
were silent and overawed ; for a higher power had now inter- 
posed, and their enchantments over poor Rinier were at an end. 

** Rinier,” said the excellent Saint Nicholas, * thou art suffi- 
ciently humbled for thine avarice and lack of charity ; for know 
that the vices of mankind are always the instruments of their 
punishment ; first by the evils they bring upon themselves ; second- 
ly by those they inflict on each other. Thy love of money, by 
enabling thee to hoard it up, excited the envy and malice of yon- 
der wicked old witch, who of late hath been tormenting thee. 
Thy want of charity towards that little fairy standing in the 
other corner, in refusing her so small a trifle as a worthless flow- 
er, hath justly subjected thee to her elfin power. Both are now 
ended. Take thy Bible again, which I have obliged this old sin- 
ner to give up to thee, aud hereafter fail not to remember thou 
canst only be happy in proportion as thou shalt administer to 
the happiness of others.”’ 

As Saint Nicholas ended, the old woman flew up the chimney, 
with curses and maledictions ; the little fairy, making a low 
curtsey to the saint, flitted through the keyhole; and Saint 
Nicholas vanished, no one could tell how 

Rinier slept sweetly that night, which he had not done for a 
long while, and wakiog in the morning, beheld his Bible on a 
chair beside him. Then he knew that what had past was not a 
dream, and rising up full of hope, re solved to tuke good heed to 
follow the precept of the worthy saint, who had vouchsafed to 
deliver him from such terrible visitations. He became the friend 
of the unfortunate, the benefactor of the needy, the comforter 
of the wretched, and lived long enough to prove the truth of the 
divine precept of Saint Nicholas, ‘ that we can only be happy 


by administering to the happiness of others.’ 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MAKING 
“* My boy, what are you doing there with that gunlet 


AUGER HOLES WITH A GIMLET. 


said | 


|! kind 


the other morning to a flaxen-haired urchin, who was labouring | 


away with all his might at a ptece of board before him. 
was his reply, without rais- 


“ Trying to make an auger hole, 
ing his eyes or suspending operations. 

** Precisely the business of at least two-thirds of the world is 
this making auger holes with a gimlet,”’ I said to myself, as I 
walked musingly onward. 

Here ts young A. who has just escaped from the clerk's desk 
behind the counter. He sports his mustaches ; wears his hair 
long ; has acquired the power of being shaved ; carries a rattan ; 
drinks champaign when he can command an X to purchase a bot- 
tle and treat a friend to a dinner; talks largely of the price-cur- 
rent, fall of western stocks, and profits of banking ; stands in his 


boots two inches taller than Astor or Appleton, and speaks of | 


He thinks he 


foreign exchanges as would Rothschild or Biddle 


| 


| 


is a great man, when all others know he is only making auger |! 


holes with a gimlet. 
Mr. B. isarabid politician 
at ward and town-meetings ; has talked of the dear people ull the 


He has laboured hard at caucusses, 


words flow parrot-like from his lips; and has done a full share 
of the dirty work of the party for years. Office has been the lure 
held out to lead him onwards, and which has made him neglect 
his business, spend his time in hunting up recruits, drilling the 
refractory, and qualifying himself for bar-room argument and 
stump oratory. He can seitle the affairs of the nation ina trice ; 
diplomacy has no intricacies for him; he has shaken hands with 
the President, and is a great man. He will soon be used up and 
cast aside ; and will then see, as others now do, that he is chas- 
ing a jack o'lantern ; that he is making auger holes with a gimlet. 

There is Miss C. who is really a very pretty girl, and who 
might become a woman a man of sense would be proud of. Now 
she apes the ton in all things ; reads exciting novels ; goes to the 
opera ; admires Celeste’s dancing ; has nearly ceased to blush 
at the most indecent nudity ; lounges on sofas ; glories in her 
idleness ; keeps her bed till noon ; coquets with male animals as 
feminine as herself ; imagines that she is a belle, and forgets that 
her father was a cooper; lisps of high life and plebeian presump- 
tion, and is in a fair way to ruin herself. All this comes of her 
belief that an auger hole can be made witha gimlet 

Mr. D., whoin I have just passed, may be put down as a dis- 
tinguished professor of the gimlet. Ilis father left him a fine 
farm free of incumbrance ; but speculation became rife, fortunes 
were made in a twinkling, and D. fancied * one thing could be 
so he sold the farm and bought wild 


done as well as another ; 
lands in the prairies, and corner-lots in lithographed cities, and 
began to dream of * golden Ind.’ Work he ought pot ; it had sud- 


acres in the broad West were wanting occupants or owners. D. 
was not the man to do it, and he operated to the extent of his 
means. At last the land bubble broke ; lithographed cities were 
discovered to be mere bogs ; and prairie farms, though the basis 
of exhaustless wealth, worthless, unless rendered productive by 
labour. But D.’s beautiful farm is gone, and as he is now pre- 
paring, on compulsion, to become a pioneer in the West, he feels 
that it is difficult making auger holes with a gimlet. 

Mr. E. is the representative of quite a class. He had hisatten- 
tion awakened to the subject of religion, and obtained new views 
of its importance and his obligations. Believing, what cannot be 
disputed, that love to God and good-will to man is the only true 
source of true happiness, and feeling, as every benevolent mind 
must, a desire for the welfare of his race, he fancied himself 
called to declare these truths to the world; and, forsaking his 
anvil, his lap-stone, or his plough, became, without delay, an 
expounder of the Scriptures, a self-delegated instructer of man- 
He forgot that the age of miracles had ceased, and that 
the ability to teach must now be acquired by the slow but ne- 
cessary process of human learning. He begins to have misgiv- 
ings that he has mistaken his call, and will probably discover, 
when too late to rectify the error, that he has spent the best half 
of his life in trying to make auger holes witha gimlet. 

THE DUKE OF 


JUDGMENTS OF OSSUNNA. 


The duke of Ossunna, viceroy at Naples for the king of Spain, 
to whom the Neapolitan territory was then subject, acquired 
great celebrity for the tact and wisdom of the judgments he de- 
livered. This nobleman, on visiting the galley one festival day 
for the purpose of liberating a captive, according to use and 
wont, found all the prisoners loud in asserting their innocence 
One declared that his condemnation was the work of enemies; 
another asserted that he had been informally and unjustly con- 
victed ; a third declared he had been mistaken for another per- 
son, and so on. All declared themselves guiltless as cradled 
babes. At last the duke came to one man who took a very dif- 
ferent tone : ** Ido not believe, my noble lord,”’ said he, * that 
there is a greater rascal in all Naples than myself. They were 
too lenient with me to send ” The duke, 


hearing these words, turned immediately round to the ke eper of 


me to the galleys 


the galleys and exclaimed, ‘ Loose this scoundrel's chain, and 
If he is allowed to 
stay he will certainly corrupt these honest, innocent men here. 
Take him away 
turned round to the other captives, and said to them, with the 
most civil air imaginable, ‘* Gentlemen, I have no doubt you 
will thank me for ridding you of this pestilent fellow. He might 


turn him immediately about his business 


While his orders were being obeyed, he 


have undermined your imnocence.”’ 

The duke of Ossunna was somewhat like Haroun Alraschid, a 
little despotical even in his good doings. Ferromelle, a rich 
merchant of Naples, whose predominant passion was avarice, 
chanced to lose an embroidered purse, containing fifty golden 
ducats, fifty Spanish pistoles, and a ring of the value of a thou- 
sand crowns. This loss vexed him grievously, and he caused a 
proclamation to be made, offering fifty Spanish pistoles to any 
one who should restore the missing articles. An old woman 
found the purse, and brought it to the owner. Ferromelle, as 
soon as he saw his property, could not withstand the temptation 
of trying to avoid the payment of part of the reward. In count- 
ing the fifty pistoles, he dexterously laid aside thirty, and said to 
the finder, ** ] promised fifty pistoles to whoever found the purse. 
Thirty have been taken out cf it already by you; here are the 
other twenty, and so you are paid.” 

The old woman remonstrated in vain against this treatment 
but she would probably have remained content with her twenty 
pistoles had not some one advised her to apply for justice to the 
duke of Ossunna. The duke knew the man well, and sent for 
him. ‘Is there any likelihood,’ said he to Feromelle, * that 
this old woman, who had the honesty to bring you the purse 
when she might have taken all, would have been guilty of taking 
your thirty pistules!’ No, no. The 
The merchant stammered out, ** My lord, 


truth is, the purse cannot 


be yours."’ I know 


* Nonsense!" exclaim- 





the purse, the ducats, the ring 
ed the duke; ** do you think there never was a purse, or ducats, 
or a ring, like yours! Here, good woman, ‘ take you the purse 
and its contents. It cannot be this good gentleman's, since he 
The 


duke might have been morally certain of the miser’s attempt to 


says his had fifty pistoles This judgment was enforced. 


| cheat, but, as has been said, this was a very Haroun Alraschid- 


like kind of a decision 

The duke had one day to hear the case of Bertrand de Solos, a 
proud Spanish gentleman, who was in the habit of w alking the 
While thus 
marching, a porter carrying a heavy load had run against him, 


streets with his head erected like a cameleopard’s 
but not without first crying ** Beware!" which is the ordinary 
method of giving warning in such cases. The porter’s load con 
sisted of faggots, and one of them fell off in the concussion, and 
tore the Spaniard’s silk mantle. He was mightily enraged, and 
sought redress from the viceroy. The duke knew that porters 
usually ery * Beware,” and having seen the porter in this case, 


he learned that he had cried the word, though de Solos avouched 


_— 


" 


the contrary. ‘The duke advised the porter to declare himself 
dumb when the cause came for judgment. The porter did so 
through a friend, and the duke immediately said to de Solos, 
“What can I do to this poor fellow! You see he is dumb.” 
Forgetting himself, the enraged Spaniard cried out, ** Don’t be- 
lieve the scoundrel, my lord ; I myself heard him cry “ Be- 
ware!" “ Why, then, did you not beware !” replied the duke, 
and he made the mortified Spaniard pay all expenses and a fine 
to the poor. 





THE DYAKS IN THE ISLAND OF BORNEO, 


Borneo is the third largest island in the world—it is embo- 
somed ina great cluster of islands, surrounded by seas, so shut 
in by land that their waters are as smooth as those of a lake. Its 
western coast is scarcely two days’ sail from Singapore, which 
is becoming the great mart for trade between India, the Western 
World, and China. The Dutch have several small establish- 
ments upon the coast. 

The population of the island, which is estimated at 3,500,060, 
is composed of various tribes. Some are Malays, others Bugis— 
both of these are Mohammedans—in a partially civilized state, 
and engaged in trade, although the Malays especially seem 
greatly to prefer piracy. A people called Dyaks, whose num- 
bers are supposed to be about 2,600,000, occupy the whole in- 
terior of the island, which is chiefly mountainous, and are its 
They are still savages. Some of their 
These rove 


original inhabitants 
tribes are, however, more barbarous than others. 
about like wild beasts; at night they sleep under some large 
tree, the branches of which hang low ; they are looked upon and 
treated by the other Dyaks as wild beasts. They go out and 
hunt them for amusement. The men taken in these incursions 
are invariably killed ; but the women, if young, are commonly 
The children of these wild Dyaks, it is said, cannot be 
In consequence, when taken, they have one of their 


spared 
tamed. 
feet cut off by their captors, that they may not run away to their 
native forests; their services being still available for paddling 
in their canoes, &e 

Many of the Dyaks are engaged in agriculture, and collecting 
the produce of their country, such as camphor, bees-wax, gold- 
for sale. But the occupation for which they are most 
notorious is that of * head-hunting.” 
least one head before they can marry ; they preserve also the 
heads and skulls of persons they have slain, as trophies and orna- 
ments. They seek for heads, as we would seek wealth or honour, 
and these constitute their wealth and honour. The Dyak head- 
hunter cherishes no enmity towards the person he kills, either 
It is neither more nor less than a wretched 


dust, ete 
The men must procure at 


private or national. 
custom, one of the many of a similar kind that exists in coun- 
tries where Satan—the destroyer—reigns supreme. This cus- 
tom, and the feelings of the heart necessarily connected with it, 
form the most odious trait in this people's character. They have, 
however, many good qualities. They are generally inclined to 
cultivate the soil, are a fine race of people, and very honest 
Their vices are the vices of barbarians who know no better. 
Some of the leading natives have already expressed their read)- 
ness to relinquish the practice of head-hunting, if Europeans 
would only come and settle among them. They seem generally 
to have no religious belief. At all events, they have no rel 
gion to which they are strongly attached, which, of course, js a 
favourable circumstance towards their reception of the tre« 
religion. 

Scarcely any efforts have yet been made to introduce cliris! 
anity amongst these people. The Americans are, as we have 
said, now turning their attention to the island. From the journal 
of the two missionaries who have recently returned from a to 
in the country, we make the following extracts 

At one village, they observe, ** The Dyaks here stil! continue 
the barbarous practice of cutting off heads, and boast of bringing 
in two or three fresh ones every year. Inthe verandah where 
we have our lodgings, there are fifteen or twenty, and some 
suspended immediately over the place assigned us to sleep 
How many heads are now in their possession we cannot lea, 
but we are told they are numerous, or to use their own language, 
‘many tens.’ Here we may remark that the Dyaks, in general, 
appear to know nothing of numbers above ten ; hence they give 
us their reckonings in this wav. The warriours of this village 
sally forth every year on a beheading expedition. They seem 
not to have the least compunction of conscience on this sulyect 
They laugh at us when we express our astonishment at the 
practice, and ridicule us when we attempt to teach them its 
cruelty and wickedness. It does appear that the Dyak chara: 
As we sce them, they a 
But 


change their domestic habits for these of the warriour, the 





ter is made up of extremes. 
and gentle, and ‘ given to hospitality when they ¢x- 
greatest delight seems to be to revel in human blood, and their 
greatest honour to ornament their dwellings with human heads, 
Shock girs 


it may appear, they carry about with them tokens of the nunber 


which are the trophies of their inhuman barbarity. 
of persons they have killed. This they effect by inserting locks 
of human hair corresponding to the number of persons decapi': 
ted, in the sheath of their war-knife, which they alwavs carry 
We fell in with aman this ever 


ing, just returning frem his lal 


with them when from home 


our, with a basket in which be 
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had carried out the necessaries for the day, and to which was 
attached a lock of human hair. The hair was ten inches ora 
foot long. He informed us that it was a token of his having cut 
off a head during the past year. How true it is that these dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

Upon another occasion, a recent writer remarks :— 

‘* Here we discovered the first indication of religion among 
the Dyaks. Upon our arrival the first thing which attracted our 
attention was several small wooden images placed under a shel- 
ter Upon inquiry, we were informed that these images are 
mementos of their old men who had distinguished themselves 
by daring exploits, the number of heads they had cut off, ete 
Whenever such persons die, they make a wooden image, rude 
indeed, yet in the form of a man, varying in length from twenty 
inches to three feet. Around this they all gather, and hold a 
feast of consecration, after which it is placed among the others 
These are all considered patron gods, whose peculiar province 
it is to watch over and prosper their cultivation of rice. At the 
time of planting rice they are removed to or near the field, with 
their faces in that direction. 
is gathered, when they are again brought into their dwellings. As 
far as we could learn, the only act of worship paid to these ima- 
ges is that of offering them food once a month, such as rice, pork, 
fowls, ete. 

‘‘Human heads hang all sround us, and some are suspended 
over our sleeping-place. We tried hard 
heads ; but the bare expression of the wish was met by a prompt 
and decisive ‘ No; we cannot part with them.’ 


to obtain one of the 


The same was 
On no condition whatever 
The 


assigned was that sickness would be the inevitable consequence. 


the case with the wooden images. 
would they consent to part with either only reason 
The heads are considered charms to ward off evils and procure 
blessings, and believing this, it is no matter of surprise that they 
are loth to part with them.” 

The writers of the above journal spent about four weeks on 
the island, during which time they travelled one hundred and 
seventy miles on foot, going about sixty miles into the interiour 
The general impression produced on their minds by what they 
observed during their visit, was of so favourable a character, 
that it has been determined to commence a mission in Borneo 
at once, and to establish two or three stations. Six American 
missionaries and their wives were expected to proceed from 


Singapore to the island during last summer 


TIOARDING, 


On the death of the late Mr. Blundell, of Tuce, upwards of 
twenty-three thousand pounds in money was found in different 
parts of his house ; eighteen thousand (and odd) sovereigns in an 
iron chest in his bed-room, five thousand pounds in gold and 
notes ina bureau, etc. This was to be relied upon by the par- 
ties contesting the will at the late trial at Liverpool, as a symp- 
tom of insanity ; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that a pas- 
sion for hoarding may co-exist with (in other respects) a perfect- 
ly sound mind. It was mentioned at this trial, that after the 
late Earl of Egremont’s death, upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds was found in a blacking-bottle in his wine cellar! and the 
writer of this wasexyecutor toa man ef a very acute and vigourous 
mind, who had sv little faith in the stability of government, that 
he kept three thousand sovereigns in his house for some years 
before his death, and then directed an annuity to be purchased 
for his widow of one of the private offices, and not of govern- 
ment. The gentleman was a reader of Cobbett, which may ac- 
count for his being an alarmist ; but many instances might be 
given of hoarding for hoarding sake, by persons quite competent 
to make a will, however deficient in judgment upon that one pot 


CURIOUS BIBLE. 


There is at present in the possession of Mrs. Parkes, of Gol- 
den-square, London, a copy of Macklin's Bible, in forty-five large 
folio volumes, tllustrated with nearly seven thousand engravings, 
from the age of Michael Angelo to that of Reynolds and West 
The work alsu contains about two hundred original drawings or 
vignettes by Loutherbourg. The prints and etchings include the 
works of Raffaelle, Mare Antonio, Albert Durer, Callot, Rem- 
brandt, and other masters, consisting of representations of nearly 


every fact, circumstance, and object mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 


tures. ‘There are, moreover, designs of trees, plants, flowers, 


quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, such, besides fossils, as 


have been adduced in proof of an universal deluge. The most 


authentic Scripture atlasses are bound up with the volumes 





This Bible was the property of the late Mr. Bowyer, the p 
lisher, who collected and arranged the engravings, etchings, and 
drawings at great expense and labour; and he is said to have 
been engaged upwards of thirty vears in rendering it perfect 


It was insured in the Albion office for three thousand pounds 


A CANDID LAWYER. 

Sergeant Davy was once accused of having disgraced the bar 
by taking silver from a client. ‘* I took silver,” he replied, ** be- 
cause I could not get gold; but I took every farthing the fellow 
had in the world ; and I h »pe you do not call that disgracing the 


profession.” 


Here they are left till their crop | 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 





LOVE AND CARE. 


Love sat in his bower one summer day— 

And Care, with his train, came to drive him away 
* T will not depart,’ said Love ; 

And, seizing his lute—with silvery words, 

He tan his bright fingers along the chords, 

And play'd so sweet, so entrancing an air, 

That a grim smile lit up the face of Care 
* Away—away !"" said Love 


‘Nav, nav' I have friends ' grim Care replied ; 
* Behold, here is one—and his name is Pride!” 
* T care not for Pride,” said Love 

Then touching the strings of his light guitar, 

Pride soon forgot his lofty air ; 

And seizing the hand of a rustic queen, 

Laugh'd, gamboll'd, and tripped it o'er the green 
* Aha, aha!’ said Love 


*“ Awav with vour jeers'’ cried Love, “if you 
Here's another—lank, haggard and pale Disease 
“| care not for him,” said Love 

Then touch'd a strain so plaintive and weak, 
That a flush pass‘d over his pallid cheek ; 
And Disease leap'd up from his couch of pain, 
And smiled, and re-echoed the healing strain 

** Well done for Disease!” said Love. 


} le ast, 
> 


* Pshaw! pshaw !" cried Care—* this squalid one, see 
How lik’st thou the gaunt look of Pererty?” 

**] care not for him,” 
Then struck such a sound from his viol's string, 
‘That poverty shouted aloud, * I'm king ! 
The jewell’d wreaths round my temples shall twine, 
For the sparkling gems of Golconda are mine 


* Ay, ay—very truc!” 


said Love 


said Love 


said Care—*“ There ts fretful Old Age, 
and tempt ye 


said Love 


* Nay hoast not,’ 
Beware of his crutches, 
*T care not for Age ! 
Then swept the strings of his magic lvre, 
Till the glazed eye sparkled with yvouthtul fire ; 
And Age dropp'd his crutches, and, light as a fay, 
Laugh'd, caper'd and danced, like a child at play ! 
* Bravo, Su Eld!” said Love 


not his rage 


cried wrinkled Care, * with th 
Jealousy! 


said Lov c 


* A truce,” 
Now, leok on this last one—‘ts 

“Ah me! ahme! 
* Her green eve burns with quenchless fire— 
“Tdie! Tdie!’ Then, dropping his lyre, 
Love flew far away from his cherish d bower, 
And never return'’d from that tatal hour! 
hehied Lore! 





Alas, for thee, t 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 
ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Axwe Srvart, the second daughter of James, Duke of York, 
younger brother of Charles the Second, was born at the palace of 
St. James’ on the 6th of February, 1664. Her mother was 
Anne Hyde, the daughter of the celebrated Lord Chancellor Cla- 
of the duke with Anne Hyde gave great 


and the old 


rendon. The marriage 
offence at court, on account of her inferiour birth; 
queen-dowayer, Henrietta Maria, vowed in a rage that when 
door, she would go cut 


ed 


“that woman entered Whitehall at one 
at the other.” Yet she was afterward recone 
and acknowledged her as her daughter. Ann Hyde possessed 
considerable talents and strength of character ; without any pre- 
tensions to beauty, she had a very noble 
sence, and wore her dignity with much more 
of her daughters afterward wore the crown they successively 
inherited 

The Lady Anne, as she was then called, bad as an infant very 
delicate health, and at five vears old was taken to France, m 
hopes that a milder air would her. Hence it 
that she was absent when her mother, after a lingering illness, 
died in 1671, having first declared herself a Roman Catholic, to 
the great grief of her father, lord Clarendon. ‘The education of 
the two young princesses, Mary and Anne. to 
Protestants ; and so great was the public jealousy by 
the religion of their father, that they were 
than common strictness in the tenets of the reformed faith, It 
is generally admitted that the duke never attempted to 
with their education in this particular, though they resided con- 
stantly with him and his second wife, Maria of Modena, 
like her husband, a bi } 


to the duchess, 


and commanding pre- 


grace than either 


restore appears 


Was introsted 
excited 
prot 


ght up with more 
nterfere 


avery 


* woman, but, goted Roman Ca- 





The whole family lived together as if there had been no 


tholic,. 


differences in point of religion ; and the duchess Maria treated 
her husband's children with extreme kindness 

The early years of the Princess Anne are chiefly remarkable 
for the commencement of a friendship which, as it coloured her 
future life, had no small influence on the destinies of Europe 

Two sisters, whose names were Frances and Sarah Jennings, 
were distinguished in the court for their beauty and accomplish- 
ments. The eldest, Frances, had been maid of honour to the 
first duchess of York ; she was thus the means of introducingto 
the notice of the second duchess her sister Sarah, who became 
at twelve years old the companion and playfellow of the young 
princesses. Anne, who was then about nine years of age, and 
of a very gentle and affectionate disposition, attached herself to 
Sarah Jennings, whose talent, high spirit, and vivacity com- 
pletely captivated her. The inequality of their years, and the 


greater inequality in point of understanding, were supplied by 


friendship, 


the difference of rank; and this begun in childish 





fondness, appears to have been heightened by the very contrast 
of character into the most romantic devotion, at least on the part 
of Aune. Sarah Jennings was subsequently appointed maid of 
honour to the duchess of York, thus continuing her residence 

roof with the princess. Even on the 
colonel Churchill in 1678, they do 
for Churchill was attached 


the 
marriage of the former with 
not appear to have been 


under same young 


se] arated : 





to the service of the duke of York. as gentleman of his bed 
chamber ; and when the duke and his family were sent by 
Charles the Second into a kind of exile to Scotland and to Hol- 
land, the Lady Aune accompanied her father, and the Churchills 


were generally mm their suite 
When Anne was about seventeen, it was thought proper that 
! the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 


marned, and 
afterward George the First, came over to pay his addresses to her 


she should be 
He did not, however, succeed in his suit ; and from the conduct 
to the wife he afterward married, Anne had some 
her although the union would have 
prevented many disputes relative to the succession. Her next 
suitor was George, prince of Denmark, brother to the king of 
that country, who was invited over in 1683 He isd 
a fair, heavy-looking young man, who spoke 
bad French, rather awkward and 
bashful im his manners. He succeeded, however, in pleasing 
“the g Lady Anne,” and they were married on the 28th of 
July, 


1683 ; both bemg endued with good dispositions and equal 
tempers, and neither of them very capable of discovering each 


of this princes 


reason to rejoice in escape, 


escribed as 


gyood-nhumot red, 


loved good wine, and was 


ntie 


other's deficiencies, this marriage proved extremely happy, and 
thev lived together in uninterrupted harmony 

The death of Charles Il. m 1685, and the accession of her 
her to the le little difference in the dome stic ar- 


throne, made 
ngements of the princess Anne, and none in her political posi- 





tior She formed habitually one of her father's court ; conti 
nued apparently on the best terms with her mother-in-law, the 
young queen; and resided quietly at Whitehall, where her usual 


amusements were court-gossip and card playing, the society of 


her fnend lady Churchill, and the duties of her nursery Sin 
became the mother of two daughters, who died mm their infaney 
But, by the course of political events, Anne was soon called on 
to play a part much more mnportant, and very unsuited bothto her 
aly es and her ‘ tions 

James the Second had not been many months on the throne 
before he be gan to entertain des gos against the religion and 
liberty of the state, which alarmed all these who loved their 
country. Underthe mfluence of the Roman Catholic priesthood, 


particularly of Father Petre, his co 


lessor, he pursued these de- 
rree of obstinacy which appears lke mfatuation, 
land alienated Anne, who 

was shocked by her father’s conduct 
m one of her letters to her sister Mary, ** Lord Sun- 


signs Ww 


and which dixgustes his best friends 


was sincerely religious 
She 


saves, 


deriand stirs up the 


king to do things faster than I believe he 


would of himself. Things are come to that pass now, that if thev 


longer, | believe m alittle while no Protestant will 


coon much tor 


he able to live ;:"" and she afterward adds, im the same letter, “ | 
am resolved to undergo any thing rather than change my reli 


nav, if it should come to such extremities, I will choose 
to hive on alms rather than change.”’ 


gion ; 


Anne was at this time in the hands of a party opposed to the 


court, whe exaggerated these dangers, and, from motives not 


always the most pure or plous, worked up her passive tt mper to 
lor the 


the degree of energy 


Lady Church 


hecessary r own purposes 


a strong-minded, penetrating woman, saw that 


the measures pursued by king James were leading him to de 
structior md the boundless influence she possessed over the 
princess was employed in strengthening her in her opposition to 


her father. The consequences were, that when William, Prince 


of Orange, landed in 1688, the Prince of Denmark and Lord 
Churchill were among the first who joimed him. Anne remained 
at Whitehall, trembling forthe event. When James returned 


he was so overpowered by the apprehension 
that all presence of mind forsook ber. She 


towards I ondor » 


of his displeasure 


declared to Lady Churchill, that * rather than meet the eves of 
her mjured father, she would jump out of the window The 
same night, through the management and presence of mind of 
Lady Churchill and the Countess of Dorset, she escaped m the 
Far! of Dorset’s carriage, and went down to the Earl's house at 
Notungham, where she’remamed unmolested and without taking 


anv part in affairs till the revolution was completed. Anne was 
and it was on hearing of her flight that he 
** God help me' my own children have for- 


her father’s favourite, 
exclaimed, with tears, 
saken me!"’ 

The conduct of Anr 
being dictated by principle ; 


this crists has been defended by 





g and excused by 
others, on the plea of expediency, or rather of necessity. But 
we listen to these excuses without either sympathy or convie- 


some writers, as 


thon Her situation was a painful one, no doubt; but seems to 
have caused her more fright and perplexity than grief or pain 
There is a passage in the journal of her uncle, lord Clarendon, 


which exhibits m a striking manner the cold passiveness with 





which Anne looked on while her father was hurrying to his de- 
st tion; and the mdolent temper and manner of the woman 
are placed before us in a few words :—* I took the liberty,” says 


lord Clarendon, “to represent that it was a pity nobody would 
take this opportunity of speaking freely and honestly to the king ; 
that I humbly thought it very proper for her royal highness to 
savy something to him, and to beg him to confer with some of his 
old friends, who had always served him faithfully. She answered, 
she never spoke to the king on business. I said her father could 
not but take it well to see her royal highness so concerned for 
to which she replied, he had no reason to doubt her con- 
I said all T could to put her upon speaking to him, telling 

rht possibly produce some good effect, and no ill come 
of it. But she would not be prevailed upon. The more I press- 
ed her, the more was; and said she must dress 
herself, it was almost prayer-time 

James had so strong a party, so many who disapproved of | is 
measures were attached to his family, and the beauty and inro- 
cence of his young queen had rendered her so popular among the 
nobility, that had he remained in England and abandoned his 
pernicious and illegal measures, all might yet have been well; 
hot 


him ; 
cern 
her itn 


reserved she 


seized with a kind of panic, he quitted the country 
(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
arid THE DESERTERS. = 
AN INCIDENT OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


It was late at night: the two old soldiers were alone. 
** How much money have you got!”’ said Adolph. 

** Not ten groschen. What have you?” 

* Not a dreier.” 

* Der teufel! what is that shining on the ground !” 
‘AAl 


‘A purse ! 
* Let us see.”’ 


They stooped and picked up what, true enough, was a purse, || 
partly open, with several thalers—a handful of small change fallen || 


alittle out. On examination it proved that the other end of the 
purse was more carefully tied, and there were found ten Louis 
dors in gold. ‘The two men stood confounded. There is always 
something dazzling and like enchantment in finding any thing. 
In beholding, amid the grass, glittering gold and silver pieces, 
as if they had grown there; but to these poor men, at this mo- 
ment when, in the minds of both, an idea had started up of es- 
cape to the homes where their presence was so necessary, and 
which could only be carried into execution with money, which 
they were without—for these men to behold, in the star-beams, 
the shining of enough money, not only to put their escape im- 
mediately within their reach, but to supply the wants of their 


families into the bargain, and make them comparatively happy, 


this was indeed like magic. It seemed sent from heaven itself; 


it said as plainly as any thing could say, ‘Go! home with you, 
to your poor families! It is the will of Providence !” 
“In the first place,” said Adolph, “ let us divide.” 


They sat down beneath the shadow of a tree and made an 


exact partition. ‘There were just seven Louis d’ors and a half 


for each. 
*“T would not,’ 


” 


’ 


said Karl, “if I thought we could ever find 
the owner 

‘*Nor I,” said Adolph ; ‘* I am no thief.” 

“ But,” rejoined Karl, ‘‘ to-morrow comes the battle. We 
shall all be blown into the air—the owner of this purse as well 
as youand I. Little imports it who has the cash. If we are 
killed—so. It will be—as it was where we found it—at the hazard 
of chance again. If we are not killed—why, probably, he who 
lost it will be. So where's the harm?” 

* Karl!" cried Adolph—*' suppose one of us should be killed 
and the other not!" 

* Then let us swear the survivor shall take his friend's share 
to the orphans.” 

*T swear it !"’ 

“And I!” 

* But suppose neither survives.”’ 

* Ah hah! that’s different.” 

* Our children.” 

Karl paused 


“ Why they will starve—break their hearts—worse 


* There is not any one here that we would trust to deliver | 


these pieces, I suppose.” 
** No, certainly not!” 
* Karl!" said Adolph, looking cautiously round. 
* What!" whispered Karl, m the same tone 
* To-morrow the Prussian army will not exist.” 
**T know that perfectly,” said Karl 
* You and I have smelled too much powder to be afraid of 


that,”’ continued Adolph; * but why should we tie ourselves to | 


the wheels of a madman who is driving off a precipice ! 
“Yes. Why, indeed!” said Karl. 
* If we lie quietly beneath one of those oid windmills yonder 
till this time to-morrow we shall commit no crune, aud be free to 
go where we please.” 


™ 


“ Ah, my poor children ! 
* This letter!" 
“Give me your hand.’ 
* There, my boy !” 
** All is quiet.” 
**Good—" 
* We'll do it, then!” 
** Farewell, Torgau !" 
* Adieu, old Fritz!” 
And the two veterans, with beating hearts and stealthy pace, 
crept away along the shadows, stole past one group after another, 
glided unseen by more than one sentinel, and at length, fairly 


’ 








| 


disentangled from the mass of armed soldiers and just escaped || 
to the solitary open plain, they breathed freely, quickened their | 


pace from walking to running, and were just about to fall into |, 


each other's arms in a spirit of triumph and mutual congratula- 
tion, when a voice suddenly and in a sharp stern tone cried : 

“ Halt! Wer da? Who goes there !” 

The tone of command was irregistible 
stopped and the blood in their veins grew cold. 
not reply. 

** Who goes there!’ demanded the voice again 


Both the fugitives 
But they did 


Karl and Adolph cocked their muskets. 
** Let us pass quietly,” said Karl, “and we harm you not ; 
stop us and we fire.” 
“Ah ha!’ exclaimed the stranger, stepping close up to the 


muzzles. * Deserters! Down with your arms this moment !” 


| 


A double blow of the sword struck down the points of their | 
weapons, which indeed would have fallen of themselves, when, | 


in the kanonen-stiefeln, or high boots, in the blue and red coat, 
large cocked hat and queue, they recognized Tne KiNG ! 


* Who are you!” cried Frederick, his piercing blue eyes dart- 


ing the fire of fury and contempt. 

* Wretches, sire !’’ 

“What! at this time? On the eve of battle, when the coun- 
try requires every hand, every drop of blood, to steal off, like 
thieves and robbers, in the night, leaving your brave companions 
to die? Cowards! down with your muskets !”” 

The two eonscience-stricken deserters looked at each other 
and obeyed. 

‘Follow me! 

They did so. 

The monarch strided rapidly on till he came to the advance- 
He then delivered them into custody and proceeded on 


” 


guard. 

the spot to question them himself. 
** What are your names !” 

** Karl Schultz.” 

“ And yours?” 

* Adolph Arnot.” 

* You belong to the regiment of Gencral Moellendorf !” 

* Yes, sire.”” 

“You were in the act of deserting when I met you?’ 

’ 


“We were, sire.’ 
* You confess ?” 
** We do, sire.” 


The aide-de-camp, who had followed at a distance unperceived, | 


had now approached, and at the same moment a patrol of three 
men, with an officer at their head, appeared. 

“Colonel Kaunitz,”’ said the king to his aide, “‘ these two ras- 
cals, whom I caught in the act of desertion, confess their guilt. 
They can expect, they can ask for no mercy. Conduct them 
with the patrol to the first guarc, and communicate to the com- 
manding officer my order that they be shot within half an hour.” 


The aide bowed ; the men were marched off. The monarch saw | 
the melancholy party drawn up promptly in military array, and | 


the heavy quick tramp of their feet grew more indistinct in the 
distance before he took his flashing eyes off the forms of the two 
poor fellows thus suddenly thrust upon the tremendous brink of 
eternity, and who, although to our ideas worthy of commisera- 
tion, appeared to the judgment of this consummate general and 
severe disciplinarian guilty of the most dangerous and basest 
crime within reach of the soldier. 

Colonel Kaunitz presently returned. 

** Sire, the two poor fellows have been prepared, and the exe- 
cution will take place immediately ; but—” 

** But?” 

“Colonel Moellendorf has desired 
majesty these two letters found upon them, thinking, perhaps, 


me to present to vour 


| that—’”’ 


**Go on, sir.” 


“That possibly your majesty might lke to read them 
“ What are they 
The oflicer read them both aloud 

* Pray what may be the intention of the Colonel Moellendorf 


pee 


presenting to me these two letters !"’ demanded the kiug 


> 


“ Sire 
* The fellows are guilty.” 
* Yes, sire, they confess their guilt. Of that there is no doubt.” 

* And at this time—to-morrow to decide the fate of my hing- 
dom—and—” 

“The character of these poor fellows, Colonel Moellendorf 
requested me to say, is so excellent, they have fought so long and 
so bravely in your majesty's service, they are so universally be- 
loved in the regiment, they have always been at the head of 
every onset. ‘Two stouter hearts and stronger arms do not exist 
in the army.” 

“The Colonel Moellen’orf would not, I presume, offer me 
the absurd counsel to pardon these culprits '”’ 

“He desired ine to represent to your mayesty that a feeling of 
—of—" 

‘Go on, sir.’ 

“A coldness appears to have fallen upon the men, which it 


|| would be politic, if possible, not to increase.” 


” 


**Mon Dieu, Monsieur le Colonel ! What is it he wishes 
“He authorized me to use his name in communicating to your 
majesty the fact that there is generally among the inferiour offi- 
cers as well as among the men a sentiment unfavourable to risk- 
ing an action to-morrow, in the present relative state of our 


forces. At least if your majesty should, in your majesty's wiser 


|| judgment, to which we have always and ever will defer, he thinks 


it would have a good effect to—to—'’ 

** Pardon these men !" 

‘Even so, sire.” 

* T will not do so, Monsieur le Colonel 
It would be the way to turn my men into 
If a soldier deserts, he must die!” 


I will not dot. Tam 
quife determined 


bovs and women. 


|| the scene of action. 


The aide remained silent, and as his monarch walked with him 
rapidly on, they had arrived, before they were aware of it, upon 
A file of twenty men had been drawn up, 
and stood dark, silent and stern, opposite an open space, in 
which, their ceats off, their hands bound, the two victims were 
already kneeling, in readiness to receive the fatal discharge 
The troops were drawn up around on either side ; a dead silence 
reigned, undisturbed but by the occasional clanking of a sword 
or a musket as a soldier stirred. A light sufficiently clear to 
render all visible was thrown over the scene by torches, held at 
intervals by bard, unmoving hands, beside which might be seen, 
in a stronger glare, the sad and sometimes fierce countenances 
of those who held them. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON MORALS. 


Unper this title M. Alphonse Karr, one of the most celebrated 


| litterateurs of Paris, has written the following bizarre but true 


stomach "’ 


reflections on the recent trial of Madame Laffarge. 

M. Raspail, a man of science, and of whom I always thought 
favourably without knowing him, has published in the papers a 
very singular letter, in which we find more especially two things 
He is taken to Tulle to examine M. Orfila’s proceedings, aud 
he is asked : ** Do you think the residuum is arsenic !”” where- 
upon he replies : 

‘**Madame Laffarge seeks to please all and never desires to 
overlook any body. She plays beautifully on the piano, she has 
a fine voice and sings with an unusual degree of science ; she 
can translate Goethe at sight, she understands several languages 


| and improvises Italian verses with as much correctness and 


grace as French.” 

Thereupon he coolly accuses M. Orfila with having put the 
arsenic in Laffarge’s remains himself. 

The first of these two remarks will explain the other—it is 
partiality pushed to madness. 

In these discussions—upon the subject of a crime which is not 
yet detected—divers things have come to light about divers 
people, which remind me of the profound observation made to 


me one day by a German philosopher. ‘I divide the world,” 


| said he, **into two classes—those who are hung—and those 


who ought to be.” 

I am not bound to conceal the fact that the medical art cuts a 
very poor figure in this affair. And the terrible and grotesque 
fancy of Hoffmann himself would never have dared to imagine 
what passed in this incredible trial. 

A body is dug up—so far decomposed that it can only be taken 
up with a spoon. The chemists discuss which part is to be pre- 
ferred. ‘* Take a little of the liver.” 


“Oh no, some of the 
* Thank you, I've enough already.” 

They march off to an open court. Before the windows of the 
town-hall they cook their hideous messes. An oppressive stench 
pervades the room—judges, jurymen, and witnesses are fatrly 
choked. ‘What is the matter!” 
cooking M. Laffarge.”’ 
What are the witches in Macbeth to tis? 
It's all over—they report the result of their experiments 


“Oh nothing, they're ouly 
Meantin.e the chemists are busied wih 
their hell-broth 
No 
There has been no crime, of 
But M 


slices of Laflarge have been kept for him. He also goes through 


traces of arsenic have been found 


course there is no culprit Orfila is sent for. Some 


the horrible process, aud—finds arsenic. Of course, Laflarge 
Was potsone d 

And after all these dreadful operations the same doubt as be 
fore still remains in most minds, more especially when M. Ra 
pail makes his appearance, and declares that the arsenic detected 
by M. Orfila is not arsenic ; or else that it is only the same 
arsenic that is to be found any where. He proposes to detect 
just as much in an old arm-chair in the court-room; nav, in M 
Orfila himself, if he will only allow himself to be properly cooked 

Some people have been astonished at finding all the mewspa- 
pers unanimonsly asserting Madame Laflarge’s innocence. They 
do not often exhibit this touching spectacle of brotherly concord. | 
think I can explain the mystery. The papers clubbed, and for 
twenty cents a piece kept one reporter only at Tulle, who has of 
course communicated his own views to all of them. 

One word to the admirers of Madame Laffarge. 

It is very much the fashion among some young men to profess 
to be great admirers, nay, even adorers of this lady. You hear 
nothing but pra-se of her wit, her figure, her features, her modes- 
ty, her talents; and they always end with—at any rate, she’s @ 
superiour woman! There's a woman for you! 

This, I take the first opportunity of remarking, is only a - 
diculous affectation, a silly boast, like that of those starveling 
poets who cannot get even a grisetie to love them, yet in ther 
verses are always longing for black-eyed Andalusians and bull- 
fights—poor devils, who would hide their red watch-ribands 1! 
they chanced to meet an old cow on her way to the slaughter- 
house. 

There is one reproach to be made to the young men of ov! 
day—that they are not young, or at least that they conceal, as !! 
they were ashamed of it, every thing that marks youth ; nobility, 


purity and elevation of thought, word, and deed) Unfortunate! 
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these disgraceful paradoxes find followers among many women ; | 


and how should it be otherwise! They see all the praise, the flat- 


posture-makers and brazen figurantes. Certainly, the charming , 
women who fill the boxes at the opera must sometimes ask 
themselves, knowing that they are far prettier, far more accom- 
plished than these painted rope-dancers, “ What advantage, 
what attraction have they that we have not!” And these women, 
and others yet more shrinking—the timid angels of the domestic | 
fireside, will ask themselves, when they hear this boundless praise 
and admiration lavished on Madame Laffarge’s talent, Why, 
there are thousands of women who have as much talent, and far 
more—what superiour attraction do men find in her! 
Must a woman be a dancing-girl, or accused of poisoning her 
husband, to be admired and loved! Is there to be no homage 
paid to the quiet virtues that shed their perfume round our 
homes! Is ita greater merit to fill the world with noise and | 
scandal than to crown our lives with pleasure, peace, and love! 





MISCHIEF OF A DIRECTORY. | 


A.M. Gatinelle comes up to a Juge de paix and begins, ** If 
jt please your honour, you see in me a martyr to the press, a | 
true victim of the progress of knowledge. 

The Judge. What is the matter? 

Gatinelle. I charge the defendant there with having deprived 
me of a portion of my constitutional rights, of my liberty ; with | 
causing me to be followed, tracked, and persecuted. If he had 
borrowed a dollar of me, he could not have vexed me more. 

The Judge. Come to the point, if you please. 

Gatinelle. I was sitting quietly in my room, when a well-dress- 
ed man was shown in. You are a lawyer, said he. Yes, sir, I 
answered, but not in practice. Oh! never mind, said he, per- 
haps you'll practice again one of these days. That being the 
case, it is highly important that you should subscribe to the 
General and Universal Directory of all possible professions ; the 
names are arranged by streets, by professions, alphabetically, 
analytically, and categorically. My dear sir, I replied, will you 
be kind enough to walk down stairs? But the fellow would not 
budge. He took a chair very coolly, and began to enlarge on the 
advantages of his directory. Some one wauts you perhaps—he 
don't know where to louk for you—he would like very much to 
find you—what does he do? He opens this directory, and there 
he learns that you are to be found in such and such a street, at 
My dear sir, I repeated, will you be 


such and such a number. 
good enough to make yourself scarce! 

The Judge. Why did you treat him so! 

Gatinelle. Because I am not fond of society. I find of late no 
company so quiet and pleasant as my own. Society is made up 
of tailors, hatters, shoemakers, washerwomen, and deputy she- 
riffs—I have had enough of their visits, and had rather cut their 
acquaintance. 

Defendant. In other words, you are in debt. 

Gatinelle. Certainly, and I have been ever since the glorious 
three days of 1830! Ah! why did not my creditors share the 
fortunes of Charles X. like loyal subjects, or why was the am- 
nesty confined to political delinquencies only ! 

The Judge. But you did not subscribe. How can you claim 
forty frances damages ! 

Gatinelle. The scamp played me a trick. Secing that I would 
not subscribe, he put in my name as though I had, he stuck me 
up in his infernal directory like a visiting card—and by that I lost 
a quarter's rent of my room ; foras soon as my creditors found me 
out, they came down upon me like a swarm of locusts—and I had 
to run for it. 

The judge could not keep his gravity while he gave senteuce 
against the plaintiff, and condemned him to pay the costs. 

Gatinelle. 1 will never pay them. 

The Judec. In that case we will send the account to your 
present residence 

Gatinelle. Mush, hush! Tl pay, judge, Tl pay 
that monster where I live now, or he'll have me in his next 


don't tell 


yeur’s directory 





M. CAZOTTE'S PROPHECIES. 

Cazotte was distinguished in his day for the grace and case 
ol his poems. The facility with which he wrote was incredible 
One day his brother was praising a new opera buffa, when he 
cried, “ Ouly give me one word as a subject, and I'll engage 
to have such an opera ready by to-morrow This was in the 
country, and a peasant happened to come in wearing his sabots 
“ Take sabots for the word,” said his brother. Cazotte made 
all the company leave the roomexcept young Rameau, the mu- 
sician, and the next morning the popular opera of Les Sabots 


was finished, both words and music 

About the same time Voltaire published his poem of the 
“Genevese War.’ A friend showed him a manuscript copy 
“Oh,” said he, ** you are behindhand : I have another canto at 
home which I will bring you to-night 
the evening produced the additional canto, so perfectly in Vol- 


He sat down, and in 


taire’s style that every body was deceived by it 
The most singular circumstance in his life is, that he was the 
first to announce the terrors of the French revolution, and the 


death of its principal victims. How this strange second-sight is |, 


| 
tery, the attention of the men bestowed exclusively on hired || abundant evidence. 


| that great deliverance,” 


to be accounted forwe are unable to say, but that he did foretell | It may be interesting to know the end of this modern prophet. 


events which nobody dreamed would ever come to pass we have | 

| 

The last time Cazotte came up to Paris he was invited to | 

dinner at M. Champfort’s. All the distinguished men of letters || 

of the day were present. Among them were Condorcet, Vicq || 
d’Azyr, de Nicolai, Bailly, de Malesherbes, Roucher, La Harpe, 
the duchess of Grammont and other ladies. The dinner was 
a gay one, and the desert still more lively. The guests talked 
of every thing, politics, religion, philosophy, and even the Deity 
Of course his name was introduced only to express a doubt as 
In those days the philosophy of Voltaire car 
The party hailed with delight the 


to his existence. 
ried every thing before it. 
progress of liberal ideas, and began to calculate the time when 
the great svucial revolution might be expected to take place 
There were some, like Bailly, who expressed a fear that from 
their advanced age they could not hope to witne “wy! One only 
of the guests remained sad and silent amid the general festivity. 
It was Cazotte. 
“Yes, gentlemen,” he broke sileuce at last, “we shall all 


| witness it—the great and sublime revolution you anticipate ; the 


decrees of Providence are immutable. The spirit teaches me 
that you will all witness it.” And he fell back into a gloomy 
revery. “To be sure we all hope to witness, to take a part in 
cried all the guests, “aman need not 
be a prophet to tell us that.” 

“A prophet! yes, I am one,” replied Cazotte, aroused by the 
word. “I have witnessed within my mind the great tragedy of 
the revolution : 


wish, gentlemen, to be told what your share in it is to be, whe- 


I know every thing that will happen. Do you 


ther as actors or spectators * 


. 


*said Condorcet, with his usual sneering smile, “ at- 
*As for vou, M. de 


* Come, 
tention, Habakkuk is going to speak.” 
Condorcet,” continued Cazotte, * you will die on the floor of a 
dungeon, maddened with the thot ght of having surrendered your 
country to the tyranny of brutal ignorance: you will die by 
poison, which you will take to avoid falling into the hands of 
the executioner.” 

The whole company was struck dumb. Cazotte turned to 
Champfort. 

“As for you, M. de Champfort, you will open your veins in 


two-and-twenty places with a razor, and yet you will survive 


your two-and-twenty wounds two months.” | 
Here Vicq d’Azyr began to chant the De Profundis 
“That is right, Vieq d'’Azvr, it is time for you to sing your 


You will not open your own veins, for you 
You will ask a frend 


own funeral hymn. 
will be afraid of your hand's trembling 
to do you that kindness in order to make sure, and you will die | 
in the middle of the night in a fit of the gout, and bathed in 
your blood. 
the hour of your death.” 

The clock stocd at a quarter to one 


Stop, look at that clock, it is going soon to strike 


All the guests rose in 
their places by an involuntary movement. As they got up, Ca- 
zotte counted his victims, like a shepherd telling off his flock. 
**You will die on the scaffold,’’ he said to M. de Nicolai, * and 


you too, M. Bailly, and you, M. de Malesherbes, and vou, M 


Roucher. The scaflold or suicide—such is your fate! and six 


years will not pass over our heads before every thing I have said 


shall come to pass : 
** Upon my word, you are dealing in miracles to-night,” said La 
Harpe, * and you don’t mean to let me have any share inthem ” 
* You will be the subject of a miracle to the full as extraor 
dinary I see you beating your breast and kneeling humbly be- 
fore the altar. | see you kissing the hand of one ol those priests 


whom vou now scoff at; I see you seeking for peace of mind in 
the shade of a cloister, and asking pardon of your t the 
conf ssional."’ 

* Ah, ['m easy now,” cried Champfort, * if we are none of us 


to perish till La Harpe turns christian ! 
“We 


CGrammont, * 


ladies shall be lucky then,” observed the Duchess de 


in having no share in this revolution. Of course 


we shall take an interest in it, but it ts understood that we are 
to be spared, and our sex will protect us, of course.’ 

“Tt mav be so; but one thing is certain, that your Grace will 
be led to the scaffold, you and many other ladies with you, in a 
cart, and with your hands tied.” 

*T hope that in that case they will give me a carriage lined 
with black at any rate.” 

“No, no, ladies; and greater ladies than even you will go 
there in the saine wavy, in a cart, and with their hands tied.’ 

“Only hear him!" said the duchess turning to Champfort, 
‘“‘T suppose he won't even let me have a confessor.” 

* No, madam,” replied the inexorable soothsayer; “ you will 
The last 


person executed, who will be allowed one as a special favour, 


not have a contessor; ne ither you nor anv one else. 


will be Here he paused 
“ Well, who is the happy mortal who is to enjoy this distin- 





guished privilege ! 
“Tt is the only one that will be left tothe king of France 
After this prediction, since become so famous, adds his bio- 
grapher, inasmuch as fate seemed to take a pleasure in fulfilling 
every word of it, Cazotte took his leave, and quitted the room, 
struck. 


leaving the guests silent and ane 


When the revolution broke out, Cazotte opposed it strenu- 
ously ; he endeavoured to check its progress by his writings, but 
he was unsuccessful. His correspondence with a royalist agent 
having been seized on the 10th of August, 1792, he was arrest- 
ed and confined in the Abbaye. After an examination, which 
lasted thirty-six hours, he was condemned to death. It is said 
that the public accuser could not refrain from paying a tribute of 
praise to the man whose life he sought to take. ** Why,” he said 
to Cazotte, **why am I forced to tind you guilty after seventy- 
two years of virtue'’’ The judge who pronounced his sentence 
considered him an extraordinary man, and told him, * Look death 
in the face without fear; remember that it has nothing to aston- 
ishor grieve you. There ix nothing in the prospect of death to 
alarm a man like you."’ He died courageously on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, saying, * My dear wife, my dear children, do not weep ; 
do not forget me, but above all, remember never to oflend God.”’ 





LEGENDS OF VENICE, 


BENEDETTO MARCELLO, 


THE MUSICIAN OF MALAMOCCO 
* Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 
Adorns and cheer 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray 


the way 
Cioldsmith 


Ir was in that gay season when the first princes and poten 
tates, as well as their prime ministers, were too happy to throw 
aside the cares of state and assume the disguises of less solemn 
and pleasanter pe ople, to enjoy a few hours for years of service 
and vexation—it was the evening that ushered in the carnival of 
Venice, when a knot of young nobles were spending their time 
merrily enough, I warrant, after a splendid supper in one of theu 
palaces, seated picturesquely on the outskirts of the city. Seon 
one of the party was observed to withdraw himself quietly from 
the rest; he was seen to support his head on his left hand, to 
hold a rose in his right, while he began to * sigh like furnace,” 
fixing his eyes, like two fire-balls, directly upon the palace on the 
opposite side of the laguna. For here it was there was then giv- 
ing a rare feast, in honour of the marriage of Paulo Seranzo with 
the fair Leonora Manfrotti 

A companion, Alberto Leoni, not one of the most sage and 
temperate, turning quick round, reproached Benedetto with his 
ill-humour, adding, **that there were enough of handsome women 
left Per- 
ceiving his frend still thoughtful, he took the rese from his hand, 


in Venice ; that it was foolish to lament over one.” 
promising to send it on his part to the husband, and that he had 
better think of some verses to accompany the present. * Surely, 
surely, a young fellow so well qualitied as you, Benedetto, must 
not envy the husband of Leonora, whom in a few hours he would 
All the gay company 
Benedetto, being rather sulky, at 


render the most unhappy man in Venice 
applauded the idea of Leoni ; 
first refused; but at length he good-naturedly gave way to the 
wishes of his companions 

The lover be gan the cpistle . but his tears blotted the paper, 
and Leoni kindly took up the pen and wrote the following : 

* Beavrivut Lrapy,—Benedetto sends to you this rose, and 
entreats you to remember that the ancient custom ts to give the 
flowers to the lever.” Leoni 


thorns to the husband, and the 


soon reached the palace, and ascending a little terrace which led 


to the sleeping-rooms, the windows of which, ae usual im the 
warm season, were open, he threw the letter and the rose as 
nearly as he could upen the couch, and had searcely again 
reached his gondola when he w the company setting out. The 
companions of the adventurous Le miapplauded his bold design, 

I were much amused at the idea of the ludicrous ¢ onsequences 
that would most likely ensue 

Now Leonora Manfrotti w the beautiful daughter of a noble 
patrician just returned from his wealthy government of the Morea 
He had another dar ter, who, owmg to some whim of dame 
Nature, was so exactly hike her ter that only those most inti 
mate with them could possilly perecive any difference between 
them. Of course, when Paulo, the husband, was aware of the 
rose’s impertinence, to say nothing of the complimentary fetter 


about the thorns, he flew imto the greatest rage, and even accused 


his bride of having some share im this vile injurious transaction, 
It was in va he appealed to heaven in support of her perfect 
innocence ; the jealous husband soon became the crvel tyrant, 


and, pare passu, it followed as a natural consequence that he soon 
or more truly to speak, tormented and pinched her, 
black and blue spots at first led to the belief 


had been poisoned , but it was subsequently the medical 


brought her, 
to her grave. ‘The 
that she 
opinion that these were only the effect of the re peated mips and 
pine hes which, in his petty malice against the rose, he inflicted, 
the She 


was, nevertheless, interred with ape ndid pomp in the church Dei 


to show that thorns were not wholly confined to him 


Frari, in the vault of the husband's ancestors, where a funeral 


light was kept continually burning near her 
Although Benedetto up to that time had lived among the most 


dissipated youths, he could not help reproaching himself with 
; an idea that at length preyed 
so greatly upon his mind that he whol!y lost the poise of his wits, 


causing the death of this fair lady 


f rds, became rected, and one dav disappeared from 
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Venice ; indeed it was reported, that in an access of folly he had | his eyes on the body before him, waited as if expecting a reply. 


put an end to his existence. 

Eliade Manfrotti, the sister of Leonora, was one of those bright 
and almost ethereal beings that seem to partake more of the ce- 
lestial than the earthly, so full of soul, and grace, and love were 
her least movements and expressions, while a subdued fire and 
vivacity beamed from her dark eyes, that gave lustre to her 
whole air. It is not surprising that she should be keenly alive 
to the charms of music; and in certain moods it made a vivid 
impression on her impassioned mind. 
musical compositions by an unknown hand were at that time 
greatly admired in Venice 


author was played: Eliade herself assisted in the performance, 
and was so overcome with the effect of the “sweet harmo- 
ny” she helped to raise that she fainted, and from that hour her 
sole desire was to discover the unknown musician. She could 
play nothing but the compositions of him who had excited such 
an irresistible curiosity in her soul, a strange indefinable wish to 
sce him—-the dear author of those divine airs she was daily and 
nightly absorbed in pouring with exquisite expression from her 
harp or organ. Her prayers and her efforts were alike useless ; 
when asleep she dreamed of him, when awake she thought and 
sang of him, yet he came not, she saw him not, and she mused 
her life away 

One night, while she was singing the fragment of a song that 


had been sent her, trying it again and again, to find in what man- | 


ner it could best be finished, she started at hearing some one 
completing the air just av she would have wished it. 
with the idea that it could only be he of whom she was in search, 
she told a servant to follow the gondola, who afterwards re 
ported that it had gone to Malamocco, whither he had not dared 


to follow it, because the island was not inhabited, and more, be- | 


cause the wife of Faliero, or rather the wife's ghost, was credibly 
reported to haunt the ruins of the deserted buildings 
idea that occurred to Eliade, however, was how she could con- 


trive to get to this desert isle, and gain tidings, perhaps, respect- | 


ing the absent musician. Try to baulk a woman's curiosity, 


especially in pursuit of a young musician who has caught both | 
her ear and her fancy, if you can! She soon found thatthe formi- | 
dable ghost was only an aged woman, who had the reputation of 
being esteemed a witch ; and our curiosity, if not love-stricken 


heroine, had no objection to employ even a little witchcraft to 


gratify her incessant longing to see him, especially as she herself | 
had been publicly accused of exercising no little witchery with | 


her eyes. So she disguised herself as a plebeian flower-girl, 
made her way to the precise spot, fell on the track of the old 
witch, and taking for granted that she knew more than she 
ought to know, asked her confidently to direct her to the place 
where the musical genius resided. 

** And whut can possess you,” replied the old beldame, in a 


shrill, screeching voice, at the top of her witeheraft, “to come | 


to me, and to ask to find out what you ought not to know. Oh, 
woman, woman, from the beginning! Father Satan well knew 
what he was about—an apple, or a handsome musician, it is 
all one.”’ 

“Is he—is he so handsome !” inquired the young enthusiast, 


‘as well as so fascinating—so full of melody—so divine t’— | 


but she was out of breath, and the witch very considerately re- 
sumed the word. 

“Lady ! he who receives the applauses of all Italy cannot be 
unworthy to be known.” 

** And if he is unhappy, 
glad to partake his unhappiness—to—to relieve his sorrows.”’ 

“T see I need not ask if he is then so dear to you?” 

“As dear as my life!’ was the wild young girl's reply. 

“Well, then, my sweet daughter,” said the old woman, drop- 
ping her stick, ‘tas you have told me your secret, I will tell you 
mine. I am not the witch people take me for—I am not that 
celebrated hag who for more than thirty years made so flourish- 
ing a trade of her oracles. 
but I, who succeeded in her place to conceal my misfortunes, 
am alive, and assist him who has no one, not even his own rea- 
I nursed him on his coming into this bad 


was the rejoinder, ‘I should be so 


son to assist him. 
world, and [ am nursing him ¢ gain now, on his going out.”’ 

“And I am Eliade Manfrotti,” replied her fair visitor. 

* Heaven, then, has sent you to me,” said the old nurse, “for 
a strange mystery will be made known to you, which will call 
for all the foree and constancy of your soul.” 

Darkness now began to shroud the earth; the light of the 
houses in the distance, and the half-seen gondola moving here 
and there, were all that could be discerned. The nurse of Bene- 
detto took a light and invited her companion to follow her 
They advanced a good way amongst the ruins, till they arrived 
at a low narrow entrance, through which they passed, and stop- 
ped at a door, where, pausing some time, she turned to her com- 
panion : “I repeat to you, my dear, the scene is terrible She 


then put out the light, and they entered what appeared to Eliade | 
a large vaulted room, in which a funereal lamp hung from the 


roof. She entered, and saw lying near a coffin a lady of won- 


derful beauty, at whose feet sat a young man in deep mourning, 
absorbed in melancholy, who frequently ran his hand carelessly 
over the keys of an organ which stood near him, and on which 
lay several rolls of paper, when suddenly he ceased, and fixing 


| remained to be cleared up. 
| time sang 
| and beautiful language he besought the pardon of her whom he | 
It happened that some Hi had so unwittingly brought to an early doom, praying that in |! 
| some sphere he might yet be united to her. | 
At the funeral of a certain senator | | 
that took place in the church Dei Frari, the music of the unknown | | 





Seized | 


The only | 


| seldom combined in the most brilliant poets or musicians; who 
left behind him the finest sacred pieces in the world, and which 








The great Neragadonga is dead ; | 








| The young lady, struck nv less by his extreme mildness and sym- | 
metry of features than by his beauty and wildness of imagina- | 
| 
' 


tion, so apparent in all his compositions, inferred that he must 
have suffered some severe loss, but she little conceived that the 


| object of it was her own sister ;—and a greater mystery yet 


He again began to play, and this 
The subject was his remorse :—in most touching 


Then came the 
fear that the God of justice would separate the murderer from 
his victim. It was then that the aged nurse related how the 
poor gentleman had lost both the lady and his mother, which 
together had quite upset his wits—that the lady was her sister; 
that he had conveyed the body by night from the church, and 
sought to@store it to life by the charms of harmony. 

The wit and resources of women are inexhaustible: Eliade | 
devised an ingenious plan to restore the musician to reason 
When Benedetto, the following day, endeavoured to restore his 
lady-love to life in vain with other instruments, he at length took | 
up his harp and sung the fourth psalm, praying her to arise. The 
lady, indeed, opened her eyes, and rising from her couch she thus 
addressed the delighted Benedetto :—** Am I she whom you re- 
” was the reply; ‘my fault was 


gret '’’—* Leonora, forgive me, 


love—do not be inexorable.” 

** Death only is inexorable,’’ was the lady's answer, “ and will 
not give up its victim. Ask not for Leonora, but behold her 
whom you have indeed restored to life since she saw you, and 
live for her sake and that Italy which so much honours you.” 

The ingenious expedient of the sister of the lamented Leonora 
was perfectly successful. Benedetto recovered his reason; and, 
with the cares of the good old nurse, and the perfect resemblance 
of one whom he soon called his wife to his first unfortunate love, 
Yet only a few brief, but not 


was fully reconciled to existence 


| unhappy years, remained for the fascinating genius in whom dis- | 


appointed affection had awakened a soul of harmony and song 


have rendered his name famous throughout all Italy. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


FADING, STILL FADING, 


Fapina, still fading, is written on all ; 
Over life's pathway still lingers the pall 
Joy for the youthful 
Fills high to the brim— 
Ere it be tasted 
Pale death enters in. 
Bright flowers unfold 
At the dawning of light ; 
Where are those flowers 
At the coming of night? 





Fading, still fading, is written on all ; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall 
Beauty, like sunlight, 
Gleams out for a breath, 
Glittering with gems 
For the bridal of death ; 
The warriour in mail 
To the battle speeds on ; 
Death is the victor! 
The battle is won. 


Fading, still fading, is written on all ; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall 
Fame, sound thy trumpet, 

And fill the broad skies ; 
Fame! ‘tis a meteor, 
The echo replies. 
Grave it in marble, 
The deeds of the past ; 
’Tis writing in dust, 
Swept away by the blast 
Fading, still fading, is written on all; 
Over life’s pathway still lingers the pall. 


A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS, 


Walking the other day with a valued friend who had been 
confined a week or two by sickness to his room, he remarked that 
a husband might learn a good lesson by being confined occa- | 
sionally to his house, by having in this way an opportunity of 


witnessing the cares and never-ending toils of his wife, whose 
burden, and duties, and patient endurance he might never 
There is a great 
Men, especially 


otherwise have understood. deal in this 


thought, perhaps enough for an ‘ editorial.” 


young men, are called by their business during the day mostly 
away from home, returning only at the hours for meals; and as 
they then see nearly the same routine of duty, they begin to 
think it is their own lot to perform all the drudgery, and to be 
exercised with all the weight of care and responsibility. But 
such a man has got a very wrong view of the case ; he needs an 
opportunity for more extended observation, and it is perhaps 
for this very reason that a kind Providence arrests him by sick- 


| ness, that he may learn in pain what he would fail to observe in 


| health. 


We have seen recently a good many things said in the 
papers to wives, especially to yourg wives, exposing their |! 


faults, perhaps magnifying them, and expounding to them, in 
none of the kindest terms, their duty and the offices pertaining 
to a woman's sphere. Now, we believe that wives, as a whole, 
are really better than they are generally admitted to be. We 
doubt if there can be found a large number of wives who ar 
disagreeable and negligent, without some palpable coldness or 
short-coming on the part of their husbands. So far as we have 
had an opportunity for observation, they are far more devoted 
and faithful than those who style themselves their lords, and 
who, by the customs of society, have other and generally more 
pleasant and varied duties to perform. We protest, then, agains: 
these lectures so often and so obtrusively addressed to the 
ladies, and insist upon it that they must—most of them—havye 


| been written by some fusty bachelors who knew no better, or by 


some inconsiderate husbands who deserve to have been o}t 
bachelors to the end of their lives. But is there nothing to be 
said on the other side! Are husbands so generally the perfect, 
amiable, injured beings they are so often represented’ Men 
sometimes declare that their wives’ extravagances have picked 
their pockets—that their never-ceasing tongues have robbed 
them of their peace, and their general disagreeableness has 
driven them to the tavern and gaming-table ; but this is gene- 
rally the wicked excuse for a most wicked life cn their own part 
The fact is, men often lose their interest in their homes by thei; 
own neglect to make their homes interesting and pleasant. | 
should never be forgotten that the wife has herrights—as sacred 
after marriage as before—and a good husband’s devotion to the 
wife after marriage will concede to her quite as much attention 
as his gallantry did while a lover. If it is otherwise, he most 
generally is at fault. 
Take a few examples 
feel some delicacy about accepting an invitation to spend ar 


Before marriage a young man would 


evening in company where his ladye love had not been invited 
After marriage is he always as particular’ During the days of 
courtship his gallantry would demand that he should make him- 
self agreeable to her; after marriage it often happens that he 
thinks more of being agreeable to himself. How often it happens 


' that married men, after having been away from home the live- 


long day, during which the wife has toiled at her duties, go at 
evening again to some place of amusement, and leave her to 
toil on alone, uncheered and unhappy. How often it happens 
that her kindest offices pass unobserved, and unrewarded even 
by a smile, and her best efforts are condemned by the favlt- 
finding husband. How often it happens, even when the evening 


is spent at home, that it is employed in silent reading, or some 


| other way that does not recognize the wife's right to share in 


the enjoyments even of the fireside. 

Look, ye husbands, a moment, and remember what vour wife 
was when you took her, not from compulsion, but from your own 
choice ; achoice based, probably, on what you then considered 
her superiority to all others. She was young—perhaps the ol 
of a happy home ; she was gay and blithe as the lark, and the 


| brothers and sisters at her father's fireside cherished her as en 


object of endearment. Yet she left all to jon her destiny with 
yours ; to make your home happy, and to do all that woman's 
love could prompt and woman's ingenuity devise to meet your 
wishes and lighten the burdens which might press upon you in 
your pilgrimage. She, of course, had her expectations too. She 
could not entertain feelings which promised so much, without 
forming some idea of reciprocation on your part, and she did 


| expect you would after marriage perform those kind offices of 


which you were so lavish in the days of betrothment. She b« 


| came your wife! left her own home for yours—burst asunder, 


as it were, the bands of love which had bound her to her father’s 
fireside, and sought no other boon than your affections ; left, it 
may be, the ease and delicacy of a home of indulgence—and 
now, what must be her feelings if she gradually awakes to the 
consciousness that you love her less than before; that vour 
evenings are spent abroad, that you only came home at al! to 
satisfy the demands of vour hunger, and to find a resting-place 
for your head when weary, ora nurse for your sick-chan.bcr 
when diseased ! 

Why did she leave the bright hearth of her youthful davs’ 
Why did you ask Ler to give up the enjoyment of a happy home! 
Was it simply to darn your stockings, mend your clothes, tak« 
care of your children, and watch over your sick bed? Was it 

? 


simply to conduce to your own comfort Or was there some 


understanding that she was to be made happy in her con- 
nection with the man she dared to love ' 

Nor is it a sufficient answer that you reply that you give her 
ahome ; that you feed and clothe her. You do this for your 


help; 


vour wife, and unless vou attend to her wants, and in some wav 


you would do it for an indifferent housekeeper. She ts 


answer the reasonable expectations you raised by your atter 
tions before marriage, you need not wonder if she be dejected 


and her heart sink into insensibility ; but if this be so, think we 


who is the cause of it. We repeat it, very few women make 
indifferent wives, whose feelings have not met with some out 
ward shock by the indifference or thoughtlessness of their hus 
bands. It is our candid opinion that in a large majority of (he 


instances of domestic misery the man is the aggressor. 


Anta tire.—A toad and two muscles have been taken out 


of a deep well in France, which had been closed for fifty years 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





Miss Poore.—We devote our notice this week toa sketch 


one of the most pleasing vocalists that ever visited this 


ol 
country—we mean Miss Poove. 
years bring Miss Poole before us as a child of extraordinary pre- 


cocity; and it is gratifying to think that the expectations we 


Recollections of some few 


formed from the promises of her early childhood have not been 
d 
study, she has succeeded in combining the accomplished vocalist 


Miss Poole is 


fortunate in possessing a voice of most splendid quality of tone and 


oomed to disappointment ; but that, by patient and persevering 
and pleasing actress in a manner that few attain 


great compass. We scarcely know which to admire most, her con- 
tralto or soprano tones, both are so rich and even. Of the two, 
perhaps we prefer the former, and we think the reason is, that, 
- is usually the case with voices that possess so full a quality 
of tone, there is less facility of attaining that execution which 
we look for in the soprano; not that we would have it inferred 
from this, that we consider Miss Poole deficient in this re- 
spect, but there is a natural pathos in the voice itself which 
sinks at once into the hearts»of her bearers, and affects them in 
amuch greater degree than the most florid execution possibly 
could; in proofof which we would adduce the beautiful effect of 
ser singing in the part of Pippo in the Gazza Ladra. This is 
generally considered a second-rate part, but from Miss Poole’s 
splendid voice, and judicious use of it, it became to us infinite ly 
gore interesting than the heroine, and the spontaneous applause 
which invariably burst from the audience at the close of her lit- 
tle bits, fully showed that we are not singular im this opimon 
litle fault 


coldness and want of fire 


We confess that if we once were inclined to find a 
with Miss Poole, it was from a slight 


i her manner. ‘This impression, however, has been, we are 


happy to say, entirely removed since we have seen her in Zer- 
na in Don Giovanni ; although labouring under the disadvantage 


ol the music having been written for a high soprano, 


vet her 
conception of the character, and the purity with which she gives 
the notes, the whole notes, and nothing but the notes of the im- 
mortal author, have fully established her claim to be considered 
i first-rate artist. We have frequently had the pleasure to hear 
this opera lately at the National Opera House, and Miss Poole's 
efforts have invariably been responded to by calls for their repe- 
tition from the audience; a proof (were any wanting) that to pro- 
juce an effect upon their hearers, it is not necessary for singers 
to disguise, and too often to disfigure their author, by attempting 
to unprove him. We look forward with humble hope to the time 
when this truth will be more impressed on the minds of singers 
than it is at present; true it is we may perhaps have the work 
with ** all its imperfections on its head,” but we will venture to 
affirm, that for one imperfection of the author we shall be spared 
wenty of the singer, so that the balance will still be in favour 
of the public. One of the many great beauties of Miss Poole’s 
singing, is the distinctness with which she pronounces all her 
words, even on the highest notes of her voice, a quality which 
nany singers we have been doomed to hear, would do well to 
nitate. In her acting Miss Poole is always easy and graceful ; 

mm long experience of the stage there is no appearance of ti- 
midity, still is there ever a lady-like modesty which cannot fail 
of pleasing. We have lately had an opportunity of forming an 
estimate of the versatility of her talents in Ahmed al Kamel, 
a merry minstrel-boy ; in the Gazza Ladra a‘quiet country lad ; in 
Don Giovanni a juvenile coquet, and in Fra Diavelo a middle- 
aged ditto ; in all have we had every reason to be much pleased 
with Miss Poole’s conceptions ; but in none more so than in the 
character of Adina in the (comparatively speaking) trifling opera 
of the Love Spell. We hope soon to see her in Amilie, which, 
otwithstanding our recollections of Miss Shirreff, we consider 
would be peculiarly adapted to her style eee 
_—_—__ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ADiscourse concerning Prayer, and the frequenting Daily Public Proyers. 
By Symon Patrick, D. D. sometime Lord Bishopof Ely, &c. New-York 


Appleton & Co, 

Givod Dr. Patrick, “sometime Lord Bishop of Ely,” never 
te a better book than this We noticed its appearance in our 

ast number, and now will only add, that it is got up in the same 


same author's * Heart's Ease” 


h Patrick is attached, 


autiful stvle in which the is 
bhished. Thon as every consistent diving 


should be, to the forms of his own church, this treatise was writ 


ect and in no sectarian spirit. It enforces 
lutvy which all christians, however they diff 


en with no narrow ob 
er in other respects, 


cknowledge as their c ! 


href privilege and obligation; and well 


and elog able to think 


i] 
i speak worth 


1 ntlv does he discourse upon it 


lv in so great an argument,”’ is as high a proof 






earning and piety as could be given. No one can take up this 


without gratifi or lay it down without improve- 


We would ec it a few eloquent passages, 
j 


moreover every body should read 


volume 
| 


T 
ment nio 


but our space 


s limited, and the work itself 





Scenes from Real L. and other American Tales. Py Lucy looper. New- 


York 
The first tale in this volume was published separately not 
he time. The ad- 





Linen & Feunel, 229 Broadway. 

long 

ce, and favourably noticed in the Mirror att 

wal tales which now accompany it are written with the same 
: ! . 


as sound a moral as her other productions 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We would cheerfully comply with the request of our old and es- 
He will find a letter at 
“Tha 
logue on Matrimony,’ although intended for the meridian of 
the English metropolis, will find readers on this side of the wa 
ter 


teemed friend H. were it im our power 


the desk stating our objections mn full.—The following 


It was selected for the Mirror by a fau correspondent 
i 


Cousin.—Heavens! how could you marry that frightful old peer * 
Countess —Can a man be a fright with ten thousand a year! 
Cousin.—I'm sure you must wish the old foolin the Styx. 

Countess.— Pray,my dear, have yon look'’d at my chariot and six! 
Coasin.—Vut be'll vever stir out of his Dannel and chair 

Countess —Pray, my dear, have you look'd at my house in the Square ! 
Cousin.—Bat he’s eighty ; 
Countess.—Pray, my dear, have you look’ at my new Brussels Lace * 


the world will all laach in your face. 





Cousin.—But at eighty aman has ove foot in the tomb, 
Countess.—My dear I'm prepared forthe worst that can come 
Cousin. —But all dies with himself; you dow't dream of an heu 
Countess.—My dear, ‘tis but virtue to bear and forbear 

Cousin. —W ell, six months, or weeks, and he'll leave you behind 
Countess.— Well, my dear, Lmust try not to weep myself Lind 
Cousin.—You'll linger tll then a most nursery-maid lift 
' 





intur’d can soon be a wife 





Countess.—A widow well 5 
Chanee dropp'd in my fingers four thousand a vear 
Cousin.—There’s not one of our sex but would take the old peer 
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Lecture of Mort: t Me Michac 


in presenting to our reade 


, Esq 


7.- We have mu h ple sure 


admuir 


Iphia Mereantile 


the closing sertences of the 


able lecture recently dk efore the Philade 


Morton McMichael, Esq 


long held an enviable place in the world of letters, 





veres 


, , 
Association by tlheman has 


and we w 
insert the entire lecture im our columns were such a thing poss! 


ble. We have read nothing of late more worthy of perusal ; 


abounding as it dves in rich, eloquent, and poetic imagery. The 


and the race of our Saxon ances 


English were a proud people, 


tors, in the useful arts, outstript all competition. The same may 
be said with regard to their manufactures and agriculture, while 


their commerce spread its sails wherever the winds wafted or 


the waves wandered. But we must, however reluctantly, b« 


be brief in our notice. The lecturer commented on the literary 
glories of England, on her statesmen and warriours, and their 
powers, which, though exercised in a small island hemmed 
round by the ocean, extended to Hindostan, where the English 
had, though blameable in many things, planted the standard of 
the Redeemer ; on their fleets hovering on the coasts of the ce 

lestial empire, to avenge what they deemed a national insult on 
their love of liberty, their charter wrung from an unwilling king, 
and on the fact, that, although it must be admitted that in ther 
mixed form of government, in many lustances the interests of 
the few were forwarded at the expense of the many, still there 
was always a strong feeling among them in favour of liberty, and 
the current could not be turned aside or checked. From these 
we derived our ancestry; and among them we found much of 
pride rather than vanity Whatever in a general sense was 
good amongst them, and worthy of admiration, would apply not 


Mr. M'M 


those of the English who were our more or immediate ancestors 


only to them but to us, then naturally referred to 


and he drew a thrilling picture of the difficulties encountered by 


the carly settlers, and of the neble conduct and character of the 


Pilgrim Fathers, who for conscience sake and a love of civil and 
of 


and exalted 


native land 


religious liberty ; men intelligence, pure morals, 


mind, urged by no physical want, left their the 


homes of their childhood, to seek what they conceived to be a 


pure worship of God, free from the forms which they despised 


jut we are again warned by our brief limits—not only the past 


laurels of our country ; not only the heroes and sages of the re 








volution ; not only the piety of the Pulgrim Fathers and the chi 
valrie devotion of the Virginians ; not only the opinion of Burke 
who said in the House of Commons, ** there waa noth like the 
progress of the American colonies the annals of the world 
that they seemed like an anetent nation, which had accumulated 
wealth, rather than the colonies of yesterday ;“ and our present 


flourishing state, and the spirit of ente rprise that pe rvaded our 
people in every part of the I n, were dwelt upon with impres 
sive elognence and powers ; but a brilliant prospect of the future 
was painted in glowing, though as we beheve true colour 

The lecturer truly observed, that as in a state of human adoles. 
cence, man developed his activity and strength, so in the adoles- 


cence of a great nation there was a putting forth of tts powers— 
an active exertion of its thews, sinews, and bones, by which he 





would prefigure its labour, its enterprise, and its resources An 
animated description of the extent, s nl, climate, and productions 


of the glorious country we possessed, followed ; and an inspiring 


of 
own sake; which, as a people, 


exist. The strife of party only sank a love of the Re public deeper 


zens who pursued labour for its 


delighted to 


view the enterprise of our ¢ 


as an element in we 


and deeper in our affections , our pursuits were of our own choos 
ing, and we had aright to follow any we pleased, provided we 
did not interfere with the rights of others. The theores of ar 


| 


! 


| cient republics we had quickened with the active spirit of chris 


tianity, and reduced to order and practical utility. Our advance 


| was rapid as the winds, and steady as the surges of the ocean 
| In drawing another glorious sketch of the future, a nation swarm 


Al 


Spaniards were yielding on the bor- 


ing with millions was seen in prospect on the Mississippt 


ready the descendants of the 


Mexico to 


Rocky Mountams, and probably sweep over 


ders of the Anglo-Saxon race ; we should pass the 


the Western Sea to 


Asia, whence we had originally started ; thus bh nding down to pos 


terity ina stream of brightness, * Virtue, Liberty, and Independ 


ence.”” Ii, then, any caviller should pomt in donbt to the past 


present, or future glones of our country, and if those should fail 


to satisfy, whv, then he would say to hin—for in that all else 
would be embodied, ** We are the countrymen of Washington "' 
Elopement of a Paris Opera- Dance ~A few cays since, a 
young ladv (Miss Augusta Maywood) of American origin, whose 
gracetul gure and remarkable beauty, combined with very su 
perour powers as an artiste, had acquired for her a very consi 
derable celebrity in Paris, eloped with a young musician belong 
rtothe orchestra of the Academie Royale de Musique, and 
was shortly after arrested, together with her lover, at Boulogne, 
on her way to England, at the instigation of her indignant rela 
tives rhe you i r es n ver lodged a complamt with 
the p e authoriti but im ¢ sequence of a mediation of 
friends, and after a very aflecting terview, and a species of fa- 
coun bemg held, every ditlhc ¥ was smoothed away, 
M Maywood, the young lady's mother, not only withdrew 
er complaint, but gave her entire consent to the nmmediate mar- 
T ‘ ! ¢ lug ve pai 
i les The following toast was recently ven ata 
‘ ‘ Oledensbur Woma As a mother, 
s F she ® as a sister, she « . s aml cour 
. i ‘ ‘ , se and « ers us sa 
‘ ‘ + co ‘ ) her, what the 
adeue ‘ ba ne 
I'wo gentleme ‘ | pres s1 tenacted lam 
Polonms ma town im ¥ shire, were proceeding arm-1 
arm to rehearsal, whe ga vo rstoers was collected about 
them by a lad whe ul witnessed the periormances, shouting at 
the top of his voice, ** Dang me, if here bean't Uould chap that 


the feller as did it.” 


wur killed walking wi’ 


Do not give too much advice to children. You may water the 


young seed with such a stream of words as to wash it quite away 
The Picayane , in deser mung the launch of a ste amboat, says 
* She dipped in the wave as gracefully as the widow Green could 


make a courtesy 


maway is a glorwus bust 


Publishing papers and giving th 


if only extensively fo 


ness, 


r readers will peree 


Paulding’s account of the astonishing powers of St. Nicholas, or 


ive that m this number we conclude 


Santa Claus, as he is usually called; and with this closes all the 
information we can at present give of this wonderful personage, 
who pomted out the place where this great city was to be built, 
and has ever since watched over its growth with the same anx 


ious care that a hen displays m looking after her chickens, al 
though, mfluenced by fashion, we have so far strayed from the 
guod old ways of our forefathers as to dine at five instead of 


But for him where would now be the great city of New 


cleven 

York I rhaps on one of the little islands near Hell-Gate 
From some of our subscribers we must beg forgiveness for not 

sending the last number im due season, bemy number one of 


volume nineteen, as we were delayed by the engraver of the plate 
clonging to it It would be 
‘{ 


to read the prospectus on the first and fourth pages of the cover 


well for each subserber caretully 





of that number; by so doing they will ascertain the cause of our 
stopping at the close of the half year, or with number twenty 
six, Omitting the publication f rone week, and then beginning 
this new volume They will see that they have not lost a num 
ber by such omission, and will discover that var New Series is 
to be tar super rto any thing hberetotore turnished them: aud 
Kt jt ca cw Will SUPP ase it lu un 
VV eX ‘ ‘ i oncd by this course, 
; ‘ ‘ ‘now ce ty: that although our sub 
ecr Is re AC one ¢ lar ¥ cach subscriber 
t year ess t t ‘ siderably imecreascd But ow 
t core we have very ‘ prehension, as we beleve our 
fricnds Ww ‘S © work to them acquamtances 
Tothe / complain of nat receiving the Mirror punctually, 
we have t vu there is no fault m our department, as the 
per ve for vear et putup by @erry efal man Wedo not 
leave it to bovs, as commonly the ease. ‘This duy an excellent 
aubse ‘ New Jersey has sent orders to st ) his Mirror he 
cause he gots ot so wory acldom Now the truth ou, we send his 
paper in a prac kage, and have no other complaint from (hat place, 
yet he is sometimes for weeks without it. This is a fair desernp 
tion of manv other cases of our apparent ne genes We de- 
r t them mm our post offiee, and consider ¢has as the conclusion 
of our duty if they are abstracted, lost, or m ud m that de 
partment, we expect the subseribers to doe (ary can to ferret 
out e difficulty, and we engage to do ¢ re can to obviate this 
cause of ¢ mmpla t im future, if applying to the head of the d 
partment can accomplish t rtant object 
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SOMETHING TO LOVE. 


POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY. THE MUSIC BY A. LEE. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 29 CHATHAM-STREET. 
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Something to love--Oh ! let me see, | Beloved by none it is sad to live, | And fond and true let the lov’d one prove, 
Something that's fll’d with a love for me; And ‘tis sad to die and leave none to grieve: Something to love--Oh ! something to love. 
MISCELLANY. I ODDITIES OF GREAT MEN. TRY AGAIN. 
| 
‘ The greatest men are ofter: affected by the most trivial circum- Tis a lesson you should heed, 
wan | stances, which have no apparent connection with the effects they Tey again ; 
; 5 If at first you don’t succeed, 
Like as the damask rose you see, | produce. An old gentleman, of whom we knew Something, felt Try again; 
Or like the blossom on the tree, secure against the cramp when he placed his shoes, on going to Then your courage should appear, 
pd 0 = dainty —— oat | bed, so that the right shoe was on the left of the left shoe, and For, if you will persevere, =z 
pall se pooages, ies chi the toe of the right next to the heel of the left. If he did not You will conquer, never fear ; 
Or like the gourd which Joash had, bring the right shoe round the other side in that way, he was Pry again. a 
E’en such is man, whose thread is spun, || liable to the cramp. Dr. Johnson used always in going up Boilt- | Once, or twice, though you should fail, 3 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. | court to put one foot upon each stone of the pavement; if he : Try again; 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, failed, he felt certain the day would be unlucky. Buffon, the If you would, at lest, prevail, Int 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, leb d 7 te t full d os. Be. Reatl Try again ; Madem 
Tho can sete, the shadow fice. celebrated naturalist, never wrote but in full dress. Dr. Routh, If we strive, ‘tis no disgrace, aa 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies. | of Oxford, studied in full canonicals. An eminent living writer Though we may not win the race ; an | 
Like to th hat’ can never compose without his slippers on. A celebrated preacher What should you do in the case’ ed by | 
ane 5 San Guan Sans newly sprung, | of the last century could never make a sermon with his garters Try again. Ath 
Or like a tale that’s new begun, | . ‘ & 
Or like the bird that’s here to-day, ! on. A great German scholar writes with his braces off. Reiseg, If you find your task is hard, heard : 
Or like the pearled dew of May, the German critic, wrote his commentaries on Sophocles with | I'ry again ; posts ¢ 
oo - hour, or like a span, ' a pot of porter by his side. Schybel lectures, at the age of | Time oo your reward, gone | 
r like the singing of a swan, = f . ss : y again ; t 
E’en such is in ae lives a breath, +. tee she pm nay st se soo seal aheaiaes All that other folks can do, a 
Is here, now there, in life and death. in his hand, without it he could not get on. Why, with patience, should not you ; ‘ . 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, Only keep this rule in view, — 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended, THOU WILT FORGET. TRY AGAIN. ehe ret 
The hour is short, the span not long, Thou wilt forget ! ine e . still co 
The swan's near death, man’s life is done. When bright eyes smile upon thee, ' 4 DELICATE QUESTION open, f 
And sunny skies are o’er thee, “Why is the letter d like a ring?” said a young lady to her In th 
WET FEET. Thou wilt forget ! accepted one day. The gentleman, like the generality of his sex “Op 
How often do we sce people trampling about in the mud, with Man’s heart is prone to range ; in such a situation, was as dull as a hammer. *“ Because,” added “Th 
leather soaked through ; and how often do such people when they ae ‘Th ting a — the lady with a very modest look at the picture at the other end some p 
return home sit down by the fireside and permit their feet to dry, eon of the room, * because we can’t be wed without it.” She 
without changing either stockings or shoes. Can we then won- | Thou wilt forget ! oie an cebeiaes aan ane at that 
der at the coughing and barking, and rheumatism and inflamma- The short, yet pleasant hours, : ees Sag cnears si es . manlik 
. 5 Fate-woven, all of flowers, Set about doing good to somebody. Put on vour hat, and go 
tion, which enable the doctors to ride in their carriages? Wet When we have met; end visit the sick end the poor: inau to th nts, and atall 
’ : F p sick » poor; inquire into the its, ane 
feet most commonly produce affections of the throat and lungs ; When friendship’s holiest feeling tae “combed te ae 7-raeess cag Ros ed clos 
: minister to them. I have often tried this method, and have ! 
and when such diseases have once taken place “ the house is on O'er the voung heart came stealing— al ee Kates & k k “He 
fire,” danger is not far off; therefore, let us entreat our readers, Thou wilt forget ! ee ee ee ee ee ee are try 
no matter how healthy, to guard against wet feet ceside aiden A JOKE. Ther 
. ¢ PLIME . 1 
A “‘down-east "’ editor asks his subscribers to pay up, that he “Ab 
IRISH BULL. || An acquaintance the other day meeting with a lady-friend in may play a similar joke upon his creditors your v 
A letter received some time since from Ireland mentions that || the street passed the word, “* Fine day, Miss D."" * Fine!" ex- = = —= = alone i: 
a coast officer of Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, after going | claimed the shivering damsel, “ my feet are cold as ice.” ‘Very Printed and published every Saturday morning by Dantes. Faxsta\\ ub on 


at his Bookstore, No. 148 Nassau-street. Terms FIVE DOLLARS per 


is “ , wy al “ : a 
h round, entered in his diary, “ that he had seen nothing but one _, likely, was the cool rejoinder, 1 have always said you had jynum, payable, in allcases,in advance. All letters must be post-paid “Ma 
ship out of sight a n-we foot” and divected to the publisher the mai 





